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WHAT IS EXPONENT II? 


Exponent I! provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows 
us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our 
common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this paper as a living 
history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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COVER ARTIST STATEMENT 


My work deals with the layers that build our existence and with human connectedness 

— the complex inner lives that appear so similar from the outside...| explore the human 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW? 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


My 4-year-old son, Peter, is currently exploring the world 

of superheroes and monsters. He asks me daily questions 
about vampires, mummies, Superman, and Jedis. Much of his 
questioning is clearly based in establishing threats to himself: 
he asks whether witches are more powerful than ghosts and 
whether mummies live close to us. I try to encourage his 
vibrant imagination while also establishing that he is safe and 
has no need to fear. Yesterday he asked me if vampires are 
real. I told him no. 


“How do you know?” 


I paused. How do I know? I was in the middle of making 
dinner and I wasn’t sure how a discussion of epistemology 
would work in his preschooler brain. I quickly reviewed the 
range of answers I could give about how humans acquire 
knowledge and which of those answers would best apply 
to vampires. Thoughts about my own spiritual journey and 
current events flew through my brain. Oxford Dictionary 
recently selected “post-truth” as its word of the year. In 

the post-truth era, a time when emotional appeal has more 
influence than objective evidence, stating facts seems more 
difficult than ever. My own list of things that I know to be 
true seems to consistently get shorter. How did the items on 
that list get there? What can we, as a general society, agree on 
as truth? Where is the line between belief and knowledge? 
Peter stood waiting. I opted, perhaps foolishly, for the 
simplest answer: “I know vampires aren’t real because I’ve 
never seen them.” A moment of silence as he digested that 


answer. 


“Mom? Have you ever seen Jesus?” 


KKK 


In this issue, we opted to explore belief rather than 
knowledge. While we may have periods of being unsure of 
what we know and how we know it, everyone has a set of 
beliefs that guide their daily decisions. At times, it seems 
like belief has a bad reputation in our society—we want 
facts, we want to be absolutely sure. Belief isn’t logical. It 


ESSAY CONTEST 


can’t be proven. But it ought to be honored, even while 

we simultaneously require logic and proof in our public 
discourses. While my faith beliefs have brought light and 
goodness into my life, current events reveal a darker side of 
belief: when people cannot differentiate between belief and 
knowledge, when political opinions are clung to like religious 
beliefs and are inflexible in the face of evidence, there cannot 
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be healthy public dialogue. Belief may guide us toward our 


better selves, but unless we are careful, it may also close up 
our ability to listen, learn, and change. 


The submissions we published here speak to the diversity 
of belief but reveal clear themes of the foundational issues 
of the writers’ lives. In “Fortune Cookies,” Rachel Rueckert 
examines patriarchal blessings, faith, and “signposts 

that feel divine.” Abby Parcell speaks to the godliness of 
friendship and describes how a group of women officiate in 
holy capacities in “Pallbearers.” “Breath,” by Sally Gusky 
Kemer, takes us down the unexpected path of how belief 
may change dramatically and in surprising ways. Two 
essays—a sacrament meeting talk by Jody England Hansen 
and a contest submission by Lauren McMullan—consider 
how to receive and exercise grace in imperfect relationships. 
The winner of the contest, Susan Christiansen, writes in 
“Wendell” about how God guided her toward a unique 
relationship that brought goodness into her life when she 
desperately needed it. The strength and loveliness that shone 
through the essays in this issue made me cry, ponder truth, 
and renew my desire to believe. 


At this moment, I think we all could use the healing balm 

of “a letter from an old friend,” as Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
famously described the pages of Exponent II. Curl up under 

a blanket with a mug of something hot and feel the love and 
wisdom of these women. I’m still not sure how to explain to 
Peter the difference between knowledge and belief or why I 
believe in Jesus but not in vampires, but I do know that I’m 
daily grateful that I have the support of Exponent II to help me 
navigate complex questions and prompt me toward choosing 
the path of my best self. 


This issue features the top submissions from the 2016 Annual Exponent II Essay Contest, which was inspired by the radio 


program popular 50 years ago called, This I Believe. We invited our readers to tell us a story about what they believe and why. 


The winning writer, Susan Christiansen, earned a week-long stay at a writer’s retreat in Ireland. 


2016 EXPONENT II ESSAY CONTEST 


THE RECIPROCITY 


LAUREN MCMULLAN 
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6 EXPONENT II 


We sit in our front room; four years, one and three fourths 
children, three college degrees, and a cross country move 
into our temple marriage. He looks up from the newly 
featured article on the Church’s website, Race and the 
Priesthood. 


“So, the church is basically admitting that what we thought 
was revelation — that blacks could not hold the priesthood 
— was, really, just good old fashioned racism?” 


I put my finger in my book and look up, trying to read him 
instead. I can’t quite argue with his conclusion, but his tone 
makes me want to. 


“It’s not that simple...” I begin, but don’t quite know what 
to follow with. It feels like there are a number of answers, 
and yet none at all. To me, the article had been a bit of a 
relief, but for him it became a catalyst. 


“How is a prophet a prophet if he is only right part of the 
time? When do we know if he is right or not? Wouldn't 
not letting blacks have the priesthood count as ‘leading the 
church astray?” 


“He is still a man as well as a prophet ... Pray about it. Are 
you reading your scriptures?” 


His questions were not new. My answers were not either. 
We both knew we were down a rabbit hole many had 
traversed before. But, much like Alice’s, everything that was 
familiar, somehow, wasn’t. It was all maddeningly off-kilter. 


“Your answers will come. Sometimes it takes a long time.” 


But as days and weeks passed his questions multiplied and 
my answers stagnated. This was not Sunday school. We 
were not playing parts. But as we repeatedly stepped into 
and out of conversations about religious belief, faith, and 
human nature, , it seemed we often fell into dialogues that 
felt like I was trying to be some physical manifestation of a 
handbook and he a cautionary seminary video trope. 


“How do I find truth? How do I know that the formula I 
have been taught for seeking truth isn’t wrong as well? Iam 
not getting answers.” 


“God loves you. Maybe try talking to the bishop. Read this 
talk?” 


Consistently counterpointing his doubts with the toolbox 
of traditional narratives I had gathered over my life as a 


member of the LDS church started to feel exhausting and 
frustrating for both of us. And as I followed my own advice 
to find my own answers, it shook me to realize that they 
also felt disingenuous. I had no answers he didn’t already 
have. I worked at being vulnerable. Worked to break from 
the narratives and find a vocabulary of authenticity. Slowly 
finding the words for how I processed my faith through 
prayer, felt my way to peace, and lived with my own 
questions. 


“How do you know you can trust those feelings? If the 
scriptures and leaders tell you how it feels and then you do 
something expecting it to feel that way, how do you know 
that’s real?” 


“Because they expand inside of me. They are something big 
and deep. Haven’t you felt that? Something that resonates 
inside until it feels like you might burst trying to feel the 
whole of it?” 


If the spirit is a comforter that envelops us with answers, 
perhaps testimony is an afghan, with patterns of intentional 
knots and spaces forming the design. As our discussions 
continued, I eventually had to cry uncle. “It feels like you 
are sticking your fingers in the holes of my testimony and 
wiggling them around. It’s painful,” I told my husband. He 
backed off immediately. 


I knew my afghan testimony was not complete. However, 
on good days I saw the current and potential beauty of it; 
how all of its spaces were as important to the pattern as the 
tangible material was. They were the parts I cherished, and 
had been taught were the ultimate persuaders in the search 
for perfect, unyielding truth. But on the bad days — and in 
trying to share the space with my husband’s questions and 
crisis — I often felt I had only a mess of knots. 


It was dark out. I sat at our kitchen table with my journal 
and a prayer. 


“Help me communicate authentically. How do I do this? I 
feel like I am doing it so poorly.” 


I wrote, and on paper I saw the answers God had been 
giving me. I saw the guidance and the blessing of love that 
lived inside our home where fear and misunderstanding 
could have easily been instead. I wrote and realized this 
process would not bring back my husband’s faith. It was 
necessary, but it would not be the part that would conclude 
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his search. This realization brought sorrow and relief. 

It meant I had no idea how he would come to his own 
conclusions, or what those conclusions would be. But it also 
confirmed that my lack of perfection was not a hindrance to 
his journey, and I was not expected to defer my own journey 
in trying to ease his. What he did or did not feel in his heart 
was his domain; I was not required to take responsibility. 


And though I was uncertain, I felt that my heart was strong 
enough to bear what would come, and strong enough to 
love him throughout. I sat back, wiped my eyes, and faced 
the bigger question: how does a marriage survive when 
spiritual journeys diverge? 


Sundays were the hardest days. Sitting together in church 
and bearing the reality of his doubts. Wanting to be 
comforted, knowing our situation was not unique, and yet 
looking at all of the families around us and feeling alone. 
Wondering how soon I would be sitting there without him. 


“It’s not fair,” I told him one of those Sundays, as we 
walked in the door to our apartment, “You don’t lose, by 
leaving, what I will lose by staying when you leave.” He 
said nothing and went into our bedroom. I followed, feeling 
stubborn, guilty, angry, and sad. He lay on our bed with his 
back to me. I checked on the kids and then dropped down 
next to him. 


EXPONENT II 


“T hurt your feelings,” I said. I wasn’t sure yet if an 
apology was right. I wanted to do what was right 
and maybe the words I had spoken were ones he 
needed to hear. 


“Do you think I haven’ t tried? That I want to 
disappoint you? Disappoint my parents? God? Do 
you think I like feeling lost and damned?” 


I rolled my eyes and tried to roll him to face me but 
he resisted and I gave up, “You are not damned.” 
He turned onto his back and looked at me. His eyes 
were red and bright and my heart began to ache. 


“Ym sorry,” I said. 


My challenging attitude drained away. It was easier 
to believe that this was about his pride, or laziness, 
or some failing he just had to identify in himself. 
But I knew his goodness and his heart. And here, 
something I had perhaps refused to see, was his 
pain. How, I prayed, how do I do this? 


Love him. The words pulsed gently in my head in the tone 
my spiritual answers took; deep resonating comfort. 


Listen. 


“It hurts. I have lost all I believed. I have tried, a whole life of 
trying. I can’t believe anymore.” 


We were changing the trajectory of our lives. He wanted 
most to be honest with himself, and he was trying to be 
honest with me. In this space, and at that moment, there 
were no more answers, but I could finally see that I had a 
choice. I could keep searching for my husband’s answers, 
trying to live his path despite knowing that it was not mine 
to search, or I could let go. 


Trust. 
“T believe you,” I said. 


I felt. I prayed. And I breathed. I breathed through the fear 
of those words, the release, and the implication of them. 
And I believed. 


Lauren, an Illinois transplant, was raised in Utah. She hopes to 
become wrinkly and reenact On Golden Pond someday. Her 
husband has his reservations about that. 
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“Come here, buddy,” I murmur quietly, as I step 
lightly into the boys’ room. My son sits up in his crib, 
rubbing his face and crying in the darkness, upset he 
woke up, upset he can’t go back to sleep. My twins 
are less than a year old, but night wakings are rare 
and underappreciated. I had been out drinking with 
a friend, celebrating the end of something or the start 
of something else. It’s quiet, so quiet, and for once my 
brain is empty. Moments ago my husband was snoring 
next to me, and I was warm in my blankets in that 
foggy misty sleep that happens when you are losing 
your buzz but haven't drunk enough to get hungover. 
Then the baby cried, and I stepped slowly out of the 
room, careful not to wake my husband. 


I lift the babe from his crib. He immediately puts his 
head on my shoulder and cries a little more. I sing as I 
sit in a chair: “Three Little Birds,” the boys’ sad song. 
The baby grips my shoulder a little as his body eases 
and his cries stop. We start to breathe in unison, there 
in the dark, and my mind is no longer empty. No, it is 
filling it with all the reasons I love this little soul, and 
his brother, and the man sleeping soundly in the room 
next to us. I close my eyes, a little dizzy as my body 
sobers up even more, and slowly my singing stops, and 
all that’s left is the sound-feeling of baby’s breath on my 
neck. 


As I sit feeling his body expand and contract while he 
breathes, my heart goes through the list my mind just 
made. I love him and his brother for their innocence 
and playfulness. I love them for the challenges they 
bring me. I love their dad, in the other room, for all that 
he is. His heart and his love and his commitment to us. 
I know that as the twins grow, our family will expand. 
Not in numbers but in breadth. We will become four 
individuals, complete in our own rights, and the only 
way to get there whole is to sit in the dark, to breathe in 
unison, to sleep knowing we are loved and safe. 


I had been thinking about God a lot recently. My 
pregnancy was relatively uneventful, all twins 
considered, but we were faced with genetic questions 
that took many months to answer. The type of 
questions that weighed heavily on our souls, that made 
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the babes’ every move in my belly ache with longing 
and hope and stark realism, that brought a multitude 
of appointments and uncertainty. When we found 

out the boys were fine, our burden was lifted, but our 
souls were different. You don’t carry a weight of that 
magnitude and come out unchanged. Months after the 
birth, in this moment of breathing in my baby who is 
one of two, I am still filled with joyous disbelief and 
gratitude. For science, for my husband, for love. Love 
before all. My heart fills with more of my own love and 
Love from above. 


And then I know, in that moment, in that very same 
inhale, there is deity for me. My eyes are closed, but 
my heart is open, and I know. In this moment there 

is no religion, only revelation. There is no dogma, 
only discovery. I feel the love, that large divine Love 
encompassing every single creature on earth, status or 
belief system aside. I feel my Mother. 


Now I cry in the dark, quiet night, feeling relieved and 
welcomed. The moment passes, unforgettable. I put 
my sleeping, deeply breathing, babe back in his crib. I 
look at him and then his brother, who is mid-roll-over 
with his hands by his face. They are so full of potential 
and yet tonight, they rest. I move into my bedroom 
and quietly slip in next to my husband. I give him a 
hug, and in his sleep he pats my arms and murmurs 
something that is probably “I love you,” but could also 
be dream speak. 


In the morning we'll wake and feed the kids and have a 
lazy Saturday. I’ll mention offhandedly I have questions 
about the reading I’ve been doing of religious texts 
from his childhood. He'll answer between snack time 
and playing tickle monster. We'll go through our day, 
which will become our week, which will become our 
year into our life, as time bleeds together until you look 
at your children too hard. We start going to church that 
year and I get baptized the next and we are sealed two 
years after that. Each moment is different and the same, 
but now I know there is Love Divine, Eternal, Paternal, 
Maternal. And sometimes it still feels as though I am 
sitting in my child’s dark room that night, awakening. 


Sally mothers two, wifes one, and speaks up incessantly about 
feminist and LGBTQIA+ issues. She enjoys immersing herself in 
scripture, nature, and the fun of preschoolers. 
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COOKIES 


I believe in fortune cookies. This absurd acknowledgment 


surprises me, almost catches me off guard in a state of guilt. 
As a chronic doubter, my list of Things I Can Say I Still 
Believe dwindles each year. On good days I believe in God. 
On bad days I believe there is nothing keeping the leaves on 
the trees. Yet, fortune cookies make the list, no matter what 
the day brings. 


On the good days, I go to an Asian restaurant. I break open 
a crooked cookie and set aside the pieces. With hope and 
anticipation, I brush away the crumbs and read the tiny, 
printed promise. I tuck the welcome new additions into my 
wallet to complement my collection. I discard the duds with 
a hint of disappointment. 


On the bad days, these fortunes support me. I pull the 
fortune slips out of my wallet as I wait for the train. I hold 
them in a fan, like a deck of cards. I have choices before me. 
Which one will I embrace today? 


“Don’t be afraid to take that big step,” the fortune I 
cracked open a week before my wedding? 


“The one who would be constant in happiness must 
frequently change,” which I mined out on a cold 
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RACHEL RUECKERT 


| have come to cherish my 
unconventional blessings, not just the 
fortune cookie wisdom and the two, 
somewhat contradictory ceremonial 
blessings, but all the mystical guidance 
the universe and God have thrown at 
me. It all reminds me of the imperative 
role | play in shaping my own future. 


October Saturday during my first year as a Teach For 
America teacher? 


Or would it be the day I needed to read, “Adventure 
can be a real happiness,” which I found while making 
the decision to quit my job and travel for a year? 


Maybe I owe my strange affection for this ritual and my 
confidence in the wisdom of the cookies to Barb, my 
childhood neighbor. Barb talked about many colorful 
subjects: her married daughter’s intimacy problems, the 
foods she bought her old tabby cat, and the medical benefits 
of cucumber juice. One night, she told a group of my friends 
about her unwavering belief that fortune cookies contained 
answers to prayers. 


“Can you believe Barb said that?” my friends and I said as 
we giggled on the walk home. 


But something about this hopeful insight about those 
tiny papers and their instant advice stuck with me and 
began to grow. A few months later, I decided to get my 
patriarchal blessing. This was the ultimate, Mormon- 
vetted fortune cookie with answers to the big questions 
I had. I felt God was not answering my prayers the 
way my Primary education had taught me. Would I get 
married? Would I have kids? Could I stop agonizing over 
what major to claim in college? Short of an angel appearing 
in the room to dictate my future and take away the 
paralyzing pain I often felt with making decisions 
(another symptom of my chronic doubt), I hoped my 
patriarchal blessing would be a mystical map to guide 
me through life. 


Alone, I walked into the patriarch’s home. We’d never 
met. He had white hair and wrinkled fingers that 
twitched as he shook my hand. He asked me my name 
and made a few points of small talk before directing me 
to sit in a wooden kitchen chair. He retrieved a black 
tape recorder from the closet and placed it on the table. I 
closed my eyes, eager for God’s mysterious plan and my 
big fortune to reveal itself. 


I listened as the beautiful blessing unfolded. I was 
promised a mind that would comprehend all things, 

a temple marriage and daughters, the chance to study 
abroad and travel the world, to be free from fear. There 
was nothing about my college major, hints about when I 
would die, or a soul mate who betrothed himself to me 
in heaven, but maybe that would come... 


“Tn the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, Amen.” 
I blinked. Over already? 


“Hmm,” the patriarch said as he bit his lip. “I think we 
had a problem.” 


“What?” 


“It seems the blessing did not record. We'll have to do it 
again.” 


He pressed the record button once more and placed his 
hands on my head. I listened with unease as I received 
a similar, but different blessing. This one included sons, 
advice about the Word of Wisdom, and a promise that I 
could find happiness and satisfaction in this life. 


I now have two, sometimes conflicting patriarchal 
blessings. One is a list of bullets on a piece of paper, 
which I scribbled down the second I got home from the 
patriarch’s house. The second one is my official blessing, 
printed on two pages, although I notice my parents’ 
names are spelled wrong—evidence of human error in 

a divine process. I keep both blessings together in the 
original envelope the patriarch mailed to me all those 
years ago, which has yellowed and split at the seams 
with time. 


Both blessings serve me on difficult days or renew my 
confidence in my God-given ability to make my own 
decisions. Neither blessing told me what I would major 
in, how long I would live, or hints about how to find 
my eternal companion. I had to trust myself to make 
those choices. And neither blessing told me answers to 
questions that grew in urgency as I got older. Could I 
make decisions on my own if God did not answer my prayers 
immediately? Could I pursue a career and also be a “good” 
mother? Could I embrace my true self and still be a Mormon? 


The margin of error and the inconsistency of my 
patriarchal blessings could make them easy to dismiss 
the way some people might dismiss Barb or the 
foolishness of taking advice from a fortune cookie. But I 
have come to cherish my unconventional blessings, not 
just the fortune cookie wisdom and the two, somewhat 
contradictory ceremonial blessings, but all the mystical 
guidance the universe and God have thrown at me. It 
all reminds me of the imperative role I play in shaping 
my own future. There aren’t always perfect roadmaps 
tailor-made for each of us, but I do believe we are 
sometimes given signposts or small glimpses of wisdom 
that feel divine. I chose to be an active participant in 
my own personal revelation and a partner in shaping 
my own path. I have taken the liberty of expanding my 
patriarchal canon. 


Exercising belief in these answers or messages from God 
gives me hope. It is an expression of my faith to choose 
to believe in something meaningful which others may 
find absurd, whether that is the possibility of life after 
death, a loving God who allows for inexcusable tragedy, 
or that a message from God really can be waiting for me 
inside the next fortune cookie. 


Despite my doubts, I hope and reach for the next cookie. 


Rachel is a writer and curriculum director living in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. She loves people, books, cheese, and travel. 
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WELCOME BACK 


TO THE PARTY 


TRACY MCFALL AUSTIN 


Glasgow is a large port city on the River Clyde in Scotland’s 


Western Lowlands. It is famed for its Victorian and Art 
Nouveau architecture, largely a legacy of the city’s early 
20th century shipbuilding and global trade prosperity. From 
the 1960’s onwards, Glasgow sank into economic decline, 
similar to many U.S. cities after their industrial revolution. 
Yet Glasgow remains Scotland’s national cultural hub, with 
a thriving art and music scene. 


Glasgow people, or Glaswegians, are known for their 
friendliness as well as their no-nonsense and upfront 
approach to life. I’d say this pretty much sums up my 
personality. When I joined the Church in 1987, I was an 
energetic young woman. Politically, I was a left- leaning 
moderate and a campaigner for social issues such as youth 
unemployment, child poverty and homelessness. I was 

also a pretty happy-go-lucky person, and I certainly wasn’t 
looking to join a conservative religious group. However, as a 
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curious 19-year-old, I wanted to know the answers to some 
of life’s big questions such as, “Does God exist?” 


I was raised in a home with an active disdain for organized 
religion. My mother’s family were devout Irish Catholics 
and my father’s were equally devout North Ireland 
Protestants. With no lingering loyalty to either church, my 
parents raised us with strong values, but never took us to 
church and frequently commented on religious hypocrisy. 
We were told if we wanted a prescribed religion, we’d have 
to find our own. 


Thus, when two young American LDS missionaries knocked 
on my door on a cold winter evening in 1987, I viewed them 
with both interest and suspicion. The Mormon Church in 
Scotland was viewed in the same way many view Jehovah's 
Witnesses and Scientologists — as a weird, secretive cult, 
albeit one with lots of handsome young lads knocking 


on doors, ready to convert people and take them to Salt 
Lake City. 


My initial message to the missionaries was that I didn’t 

like Ronald Reagan, and why did America think they had 
the best of everything, including a religion? Slightly taken 
aback, one of the Elders stepped forward and said when he 
was at home, he was just like me in many ways; he didn’t 
wear suits and he liked to hang out. His statement broke 
the ice. I told the young lads that while I wouldn’t join their 
church, I would listen to their message. 


Before they left, and unbeknownst to my mother, we made 
arrangements to meet again. The missionaries handed me a 
copy of the Book of Mormon and a pamphlet about Joseph 
Smith. While I quickly discarded the Book of Mormon, I 
read the Joseph Smith pamphlet, but found the story far- 
fetched and strange. 


Nevertheless, the following week I kept our appointment. 
We met at the branch president’s home. I had known this 
family previously, but hadn’t realized they were LDS. My 
primary objective in these meetings was to understand 

if a higher power existed. We met every few days as the 
missionaries covered the basic gospel principles. It’s hard 
to describe the feelings that I had during this time, but I 
felt a powerful influence, especially when the missionaries 
testified of Jesus Christ. One day, as I pondered what I 
should do, I felt a strong wave of emotion flood my body. 
In a moment I passed from uncertainty to absolute clarity. 
I knew this was the witness of God’s existence I’d been 
seeking. 


Four weeks after my first discussion, I was baptized. It was 
a cold, winter evening. A small group of members, as well 
as a handful of close family and friends, gathered at the 
local ward building in Paisley, Scotland. The latter were 
there to be supportive, but I could tell they were deeply 
uncomfortable. In their view, I was making a very quick life 
transition. After all, in previous weeks I had been clubbing 
into the wee hours of the morning. I’m sure my friends 
wondered why I wanted to leave the fun. I could feel a 
growing disconnect between my loved ones and myself. 
They thought religion would be a passing fad. But they 
miscalculated. And sadly these friends from my childhood 
gradually disappeared from my life as they continued in 
their ways while I pursued my new religious life. 


Fortunately, I was eagerly received into the Govan Branch, 
a small group of around 25 adults who were largely recent 
converts themselves. We met in an old town hall in a run- 

down part of Glasgow. Within a few weeks, I was called as 


a counselor in the Primary presidency. The president was 
desperate for help with the dozen rambunctious, inner- 
city children who were her charge. While the calling made 
me feel quite important, all glamour quickly faded when I 
realized Primary met in the dank cloakroom! 


My orientation to 
Primary consisted 


My initial message to 
the missionaries was 
that | didn't like Ronald 
Reagan, and why did 
America think they had 
the best of everything, 
including areligion?...| 
told the young lads that 
while | wouldn't join 
their church, | would 
listen to their message. 


of instructions to 
“simply stick to the 
manual and pray 
for the Spirit.” I was 
handed a plastic 
trash bag containing 
a few simple props 
and some manuals, 
and sent on my 
way. I attempted to 
stick to the lessons. 
However, I soon 
realized that some 
changes were 
necessary. In Idaho, 
‘Randy’ may work 
on Grandpa’s ranch 
harvesting potatoes 
and driving a tractor. However, ‘Randy’ in Glasgow was not 
a name, but rather slang for being sexually aroused. Thus 

a mere mention of the word ‘Randy’ and the kids would 
collapse into laughter for the remaining lesson. Moreover, 
these inner-city kids had no experience with tractors, farms, 
or vegetable harvests; therefore “simply sticking to the 
lessons” required inspired adaptation to our cultural milieu. 


It wasn’t long afterwards that I noticed I wasn’t alone in my 
adaptive endeavors. The manuals, programs (Homemaking 
in particular), and official church publications highlighted 

a point of disconnect between the church in Utah and the 
membership in Scotland. In conversation with fellow branch 
members, it wasn’t unusual for there to be some eye rolling 
and a bit of Utah Mormon bashing. The Scottish members 
felt that the church was sometimes out of touch with the 
culture and the reality of the members in Scotland. There 
was definitely a feeling that the people in charge “over 
there” in Utah didn’t have a clue about what is like “over 
here” in Scotland, and that “their ways were not necessarily 
our ways.” Nonetheless, being pragmatists, Scottish 
members ran the programs as outlined by the Church...with 
a little Scottish flavor. 


A core group of dedicated members maintained unity and 
stability in church. These members worked tirelessly to keep 
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the local congregation growing and unified. That wasn’t 
easy. I witnessed men spending long hours away from 
family trying to keep the flock together and the programs 
running effectively. Counsel was occasionally given by 
regional leaders to put family first and church second. I 
could sense that local leaders were often frustrated, as it 
seemed impossible to do both effectively. Sadly, I have close 
friends who subsequently left the Church because they felt 
their father spent too much time building the “Kingdom” 
and not enough time building their family. These 
individuals are small in number, but they reveal a bruising 
experience. 


To make matters worse, Scottish members were obstinate 
about adhering to gospel basics: scripture reading, prayer 
and attendance at church meetings. They let me know that 
should I fail in this regard, I would fall under Satan’s power. 
Looking back, I wonder if the strict perfection imposed 

on members by other members may have contributed to 


Scottish members were obstinate about 
adhering to gospel basics... They let me know 
that should | fail in this regard, | would fall 
under Satan's power. Looking back, | wonder 
if the strict perfection imposed on members 
by other members may have contributed to 
attrition in our area? People didn’t want the 
burden of having to be perfect. 


attrition in our area? People didn’t want the burden of 
having to be perfect. Others left the Church because they felt 
isolated from mainstream society, including their extended 
family. A good friend returned to her Catholic faith. She 
simply wanted to attend church on Sundays to worship 
God. As a Catholic, she wouldn’t have the burden of 
callings, tithing, and mid-week meetings that accompanied 
LDS membership. She was not alone in this action. 


I, on the other hand, dug deeper into the Church. 
Reasonably self confident and anxious for a social life, 

I reached out to the stake YSA program. I was quickly 
accepted into the pack and these friends met regularly to 
attend the cinema, play games and visit various Scottish 
landmarks. I developed a kinship that helped fill the hole 
left from the loss of my non-LDS friends. My YSA friends 
were active members of the Church, but just as important, 
they were Scottish and we were culturally in-tune with each 
other. 
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Many within this new peer group were preparing for 
missions, and I began to consider the possibility for myself. 
I wasn’t interested in marriage, as getting married in 
Scotland at such an early age was considered premature 
and imprudent. I was aghast when U.S. missionaries left 
Scotland to attend BYU and were soon after married. I 
would tease them that I thought the purpose of attending 
University was to get an education, and not to bag a wife. 
They replied with a hesitant, faltering laugh that told me 
they didn’t quite agree. I’ve experienced that laugh on many 
occasions as I express views outside of mainstream of LDS 
thought. 


Once I made the decision to serve a mission, I approached 
my family with the idea. They didn’t understand why I 
wanted to take 18 months out of my life, but they didn’t 
stand in my way either. Thus I began arrangements to 
attend the temple for the first time. I completed the temple 
preparation lessons, though didn’t learn a whole lot. The 
cryptic message I received was, “Don’t ask, as it is sacred... 
but not a secret.” This explanation didn’t make much sense 
to anew convert of one year. A few friends told me that the 
real reason for the lack of information was to stop me from 
bolting when I heard the part about having to dance naked 
around the altar. 


Hence, I didn’t feel at all prepared when I arrived at the 
London Temple after a 10-hour bus ride from Scotland. 
Fortunately, the stake members who accompanied me on 
this trip became my surrogate family and were hugely 
supportive of my intention to serve a mission. I have deep 
rooted friendships with many of them to this day. One 
friend, who was also preparing for a mission, was a lifelong 
church member. Consequently, I assumed she’d be at ease 
going through the temple for the first time. But as we sat in 
the lobby waiting for our endowment session, I noticed her 
legs were shaking as much as I was perspiring, and for some 
reason this made me feel better. Nonetheless, I remember 

an overwhelming sense of relief when I had completed my 
first temple session and learned for myself that there was no 
naked dancing. 


We stayed a week at the temple. The Scottish members 
worked very hard when they attended the temple. The 
expectation was to attend every available temple session 
over the course of that week. I fell into line. Hard work with 
no grumbling was part of our culture. After an exhausting 
week, I returned home to tell my family about my new 
underwear. This led to me being called ‘Droopy Drawers’ 
until I left on my mission. I didn’t mind; I was brimming 
with excitement as I waited for my mission call to arrive. 

I opened the call surrounded by my family. They didn’t 


understand the spiritual significance, but they were 
genuinely excited to know the mission location. When I 
slipped out the letter from the envelope and announced, 
“I’m going to the California Ventura Mission!” they 
whooped. I sighed, relieved that the letter didn’t say 
Coventry, England. Soon afterwards, my little Govan Branch 
held a farewell party for me. They were proud that one of 
their own would serve the Lord in America. 


Many years later, my grounding in Scotland and time in 
the U.S. has given me an unusual perspective of the church. 
While the pieces might be falling into place, I sometimes 
feel we’re piecing together a picture of the Salt Lake Temple 
at the exclusion of the 150 others. For example, as I’ve 
listened to Conference talks with a Scottish ear planted on 
USS. soil, I feel that church leaders address issues from a 
North American reference point. In the UK, we haven't had 
the same level of public or media scrutiny around issues of 
faith crisis or same sex marriage. These issues arguably have 
global importance, but the attention given to them by the 
Church seems disproportionate. On the other hand, I don’t 
recall hearing many leaders speak about issues affecting 
members where the Church is not strong which are also 
arguably of global importance. For example, how does 

one maintain faith when member numbers are small and 
where individuals are experiencing burnout and isolation 
as a result of administering church programs years on end 
without much help? These are the reasons my friends back 
home recite as the primary reasons for leaving the Church. 
I feel assured that church leaders are aware of these issues. 
And moreover, I genuinely think it would be fruitful for the 
body of the U.S. church to hear about challenges members 
outside of the U.S. face. 


As I grow older in years, and hopefully more mature in 

my faith, the cultural nuances that I experienced and still 
experience as a Scot in the LDS faith are less of a challenge 
to my own faith. And because I am comfortable with myself, 
I am comfortable casting some traditions aside, especially 
ones that don’t strengthen my relationship with Christ, even 
if that puts me at odds with some church members. 


Recently I had the chance to reconnect with some of 
those childhood friends who attended my baptism. One 
remarked, “Welcome back to the party, what kept you?” 

I was stunned. It was my perception over the years that 
they’d left me. But in their view, I pivoted away from 
them and disappeared into a new world after baptism. On 
reflection, I suppose we all went in different directions. 

I don’t regret my choice necessarily; I needed to embed 
myself in my faith and they were not quite sure how to 
manage my conversion. We plan to reconnect in person 
soon. I’m going to tell them that while I was away, I had 
my own unique “party.” I learned to see from a different 
perspective. I learned what it means to be Scottish. And 
hopefully they will see that while the young Scottish 

lass has grown up and developed a spiritual facet, large 
elements of me remain the same as they were before my 
conversion. I’m still energetic, still no-nonsense, still 
interested in politics and social issues. Maybe we will find 
some commonality in our worship of a higher power, or a 
simple common belief in the goodness of humanity. And 
if not, that is OK; at least we will be able to connect as 
Scotswomen. 


Tracy worked for over 25 years in the UK healthcare system. She is 
currently writing a memoir of her pre-church life and journey as a 
Scot in the LDS faith. 
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Apri 2016. I have looked forward to this As weeks. We walk barefoot across the cool stone floor, approaching 
I’m going with my friend Prabha to the Hindu temple in first the large central shrine to elephant-headed Ganesha, 
South Jordan, Utah. Prabha knows devotion ofakindI have __ the god of good beginnings. Three men sitting on the floor 


never experienced. Today, she will teach me how to worship _ in the corner are chanting in Sanskrit. A sweet smell of 


in anew way. flowers, fragrant woods, and other perfumes wafts through 
the hall. Prabha places her palms together to pray, bowing 

First, we enter the temple through the main front door. We her head and moving her lips quietly. I stand slightly 

turn left into a small antechamber, remove our shoes and behind, feeling self-conscious, hands clasped. Iam nervous 


socks, and wash and dry our feet and hands. about seeming disrespectful to my own Mormon tradition; 


nevertheless, I’m drawn to the spirituality of the experience. 
I will pray in my own way: Thank you for this experience. 

I'm grateful to feel the sacredness of this place. Please. My final, 
lingering thought is a petition for presence in this moment 
and an acknowledgment of an unformed yearning. 


Prabha continues to pray and I look around surreptitiously, 
trying not to stare. Garlands crowded with pink, red, and 
yellow flowers hang around the glossy neck of the statue, 
and several plates of gleaming fresh fruit sit in front of the 
shrine. I try to memorize everything because signs at the 
entrance forbid photography. One of the men in the corner 
walks over to us, reaches into the shrine, lifts out a small 
branch and waves it first toward Prabha and then toward 
me. I inhale an unfamiliar but beautiful scent. Sandalwood, 
perhaps? Next, he brings out a tiny bow] of water. 
Following Prabha’s lead, I dip my finger into the water and 
lift a droplet to the top of my head, letting it dribble down 
across my forehead. He returns to the shrine and lifts out 
two large, perfectly red apples. He hands one to her and one 
to me. I thank him and hear his reply: namaste (“Welcome.” 
Literally, “I bow to you”). 


As I don’t have a bag, Prabha places her apple and mine in 
her purse. “He gave you the bigger one. He likes you more,” 
she teases with a smile. 


Prabha places the fourth finger of her right hand in a bowl 
of ash and daubs it on her forehead. She then places her 
finger into a small bow] of water, then into one with a bright 
red powder. She finishes by applying this to her forehead, 
over the ash. I timidly follow, wondering if I have centered 
it properly. It would be easier with a mirror. 


We solemnly circle around the backs of the shrines, 
clockwise. I look up at the peaks of the shrines, encrusted in 
gold and laden with garlands, flowers, and shiny groupings 
of beads. We arrive back at the front of the temple and stop 
at a shrine to a female deity. I stand behind Prabha, soaking 
up details, as she begins her prayer: I note the golden 
crown, the serene face, the pleats in the white satin dress 
over the image’s body, the draped red scarf with metallic 
thread around the neck and across the front and top of the 
body. Iam moved by the care and tenderness with which 
she has been prepared for worship. 


The quiet peace I feel in the presence of the divine becomes 
a rush of emotion as a familiar warmth spreads through my 
body. The Spirit is pouring through me, as tears flow down 
my cheeks. I breathe deeply, feeling a sacred wind moving 
through my lungs and radiating outward. It is a cleansing 


feeling that continues for several moments while Prabha 
continues to pray. The expansive feeling, the spirit, the 
tears, the tenderness subside gradually, a tide ebbing with a 
promise of return. The tears on my face have not dried but 
I am reluctant to wipe them. Prabha finishes, looks at me 
politely, and starts to walk toward the next one. I pull her 
back and point at the goddess. Who is that one? 


“That is Saraswati,” she says, gently but quickly lowering 
my arm. “We do not point at the gods.” She places her 
thumb in the palm of her other hand and directs it subtly in 
the same direction. “Saraswati is the goddess of knowledge, 
history, wisdom, the arts. She leads one to the essence of 
self-knowledge.” 


Inod. I almost knew 


that myself. P ae 
Saraswati is the 


goddess of knowledge, 
history, wisdom, the 
arts. She leads one to 
the essence of self- 
knowledge: 


For the remainder 
of the afternoon, 

I merely observe 
others in their 
worship, rather 


than experiencing it 
myself. I look at the 
gods and watch my 


friend pray, but I feel 
| nod. | almost knew 


that myself. 


nothing more than a 
vague interest in how 
much the large bronze 
figure of Shiva must 
have cost, dancing as 
he does in a circular blaze of metal fire. 


I continue to ponder Saraswati as the afternoon goes on. 
What was that experience? The Spirit. Definitely that. 
Telling me what? I wait, open and receptive, to see what will 
answer my questioning. We continue the circuit of shrines, 
ending at a stand containing nine goddesses. Here we 

must walk around it nine times, clockwise, and, when we 
finish, exit the temple without speaking. I nod and we begin 
circling. I fall further and further behind as I slow down 

to examine the goddesses and peer into their powerful but 
tranquil faces. Then I understand: I am ina sacred place 
where the divine feminine is fully embraced and naturally 
present, a normal, abundant part of the worship. She is 
multiple, accessible, and transcendent. Somehow, I have 
interacted with her today. 


The ancient Polynesians, Africans, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans all knew their goddesses. The Neolithic Europeans 
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honored them, too, as seen in the breast-heavy, 
wide-hipped statuettes that archaeologists have 
unearthed in the Danube Valley and the Balkans. 

In each tradition, the goddess takes her place 
unapologetically, as part of the natural order of 
things. Although she seems to be missing from the 
modern monotheisms, the universal yearning for her 
means that she can never be fully erased. I believe 
that each prayer of a devout follower, each desperate 
plea of a frantic mother or an injured soldier is heard 
by the Mother, regardless of the name or shape 
assigned to her by the believer. I believe in a divine 
feminine who, when we urgently need help, comes 
running.to answer. 


Regardless of patriarchal doctrines and omissions, 

I believe in my personal experience of both the 
masculine and feminine divine: both of them loving, 
kind, intimate, and directly available through Spirit- 
infused moments. No definition of a solitary male 
God can keep me from that dual presence. I believe 
because They have found me, everywhere I go. 


Today, in this unfamiliar place, she has reached out to 
me as Saraswati, the goddess of self-knowledge, and 
she has provided enough understanding of myself 
and enough wisdom to make it through another 

day. With these insights, my lonely longing for the 
missing Beloved loosens and I can breathe more 
freely. 


Together, Prabha and I leave the temple in silence 
and the priests nod at us as we go. I balance on one 
foot at a time as I put on my socks and shoes in the 
antechamber, leaving a space saturated with holiness 
to walk out into the parking lot. 


We smile at each other. What can it mean, that I have 
had an intimate encounter with my friend’s god? 
Something has shifted for me, for us. She hands me 
the apple from her purse. 


“Thank you,” I manage inadequately, unable to 
express the fullness of feeling. 


“Tt was an auspicious visit,” Prabha nods. We both 
know what she means. 


Kristin teaches history at The Waterford School in Sandy, 
Utah. She is currently in Durham, England, for a half-year 
sabbatical with her husband and youngest son. 
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REVIEW BY SUZETTE SMITH 


For Carol Lynn Pearson, author of The Ghost of 
Eternal Polygamy, polygamy is not of God — never 
was, never will be. She believes that it is time for 
church leadership to excommunicate the doctrine 

of polygamy from our church and our psyche. 
Pearson says, “I found my answers. I am personally 
persuaded that the Ghost of Eternal Polygamy exists 
today from error, that plural marriage never was, is 
not now, and never will be ordained of God.” 


She recalls being devastated when, as a sixteen- 
year-old, she first learned about polygamy from 

a beloved seminary teacher. She remembers him 
saying to the young women in the class, “As you 
grow in unselfishness, as you become more pure, 
you will realize the beauty of this principle, and 
you will yearn to live it. We are not allowed to live 
it today, but if we are righteous we will be called to 
live it in the eternities.” 


The book moves from Pearson’s personal story 

to the story of Mormon polygamy, starting with 
Joseph Smith. She lays a foundation by dedicating 
one entire chapter to the discussion of Joseph’s 
personality, faults, and gifts. Pearson writes, “We're 
going to move from simple to complex as I introduce 
you to the Joseph that I came to love [...] Why did 


this man draw so many to him? Why was he so loved? 
Why was he so resented?” Pearson demonstrates a love for 
Joseph Smith and an appreciation for his many beautiful, 
giving qualities while simultaneously acknowledging his 
faults. She says, “My choice is not between either honoring 
our founding prophet or acknowledging that he made a 
significant error. I choose both. I love King David for ‘The 


Lord is my Shepherd’ even though this is the same man who 


arranged the death of Uriah after taking his wife Bathsheba 
in adultery. Like David, Joseph was at once both a man of 


God and a man of earth.” Although she ultimately dismisses 


his doctrine of polygamy as false, she says, “I count myself 
as a friend to Brother Joseph, and I wish to honor him like 
this. I hold the fullness of his life in the palm of my hand, 
chaff and grain together. I keep the many kernels worth 
keeping, and with the breath of kindness blow the rest 
away.” 


The “Why?” of polygamy is the part that troubles me most 
— and Pearson tackles this head on. She lists 14 oft-cited 
reasons for polygamy, examining and challenging each one. 
The book then moves to the stories of others, outlining the 
pain that polygamy causes marriages, men, and most of 

all, widows. In her research, Pearson gathered hundreds of 
stories through a survey and includes many of them, giving 
the book a raw and authentic feel. 


Pearson’s chapter on Heavenly Mother, “Our Mothers 

Who Art in Heaven,” was the most meaningful to me. It 
brought home the diminishing effect that polygamy has 
had on the Mormon idea of a female deity. She quotes 
blogger Sarah Bringhurst Familia: “Eternal polygamy turns 
my Heavenly Mother into a sort of amorphous crowd, 
indistinct, unknowable, fading into obscurity.” Pearson then 
envisions what it will be like when our Mother in Heaven 

is no longer obscured by the ghost of eternal polygamy, 


Pearson says, || found my answers. | am 
personally persuaded that the Ghost of 
Eternal Polygamy exists today from error, 
that plural marriage never was, is not 
now, and never will be ordained of God’ 


saying, “Every individual member of the church and every 
congregation will feel more open to the presence of our 
long-lost Heavenly Mother, for the disturbing Ghost has 
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been evicted from both earth and heaven, and the glorious 
Goddess — full and sole Partner that she is in the creation 
and sustaining of life — is welcomed back into the family.” 


Pearson concludes with a call for partnership (rather 
than patriarchy) and a call to action. She is adamant in 
her final chapter that polygamy must end, calling for an 
inspired revision of D&C Section 132: “The doctrine of 
plural marriage will be disavowed entirely and no longer 
considered the word of God as pertains to history, the 
present, or eternal future.” 


I would recommend this book to all who have wondered 
about polygamy, have been confused by its presence, or 
have felt its painful effects in their own lives. As Pearson 
writes, “The process of deconstruction is underway. A shell 
breaks and a bright thing shivers. When the little butterfly 
of equality, a real partnership, begins to move her wings in 
Mormondom, a shift will be felt in far places. We are One, 
and when one is blessed, the blessing is for all.” 
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For a long time, deep down, I believed that every problem could 
(and would) be fixed by a loving heavenly parent if I would just 
ask. I may have derived this from the response of my earthly 
parents to my problems. 


“What's the big rule?” My dad would ask, crouching low and 
wiping tears from my cheeks. I would sigh morosely before 
responding in dutiful sing-song, “Don’t cry—ask for help.” 


It was a necessary injunction, really, and billed as a family rule. I 
would sit sniffling, brought down by some tragic frustration and 
unwilling to divulge the cause of my melancholy. “How can I fix 
it if you won't tell me what’s wrong?” Dad would ask. 


And in all fairness, he likely could have fixed anything I was 
facing. Both of my parents were excellent fixers. Between my film 
producer, problem-solving dad and my industrious RN mom, 
there was very little that couldn’t be taken care of. 


Not feeling well? I’ve got just the right medicine for that. 

Broke your toy? I can make you a new one with zip ties or found 
objects and a Dremel. 

Let’s take you for some acupuncture. 

Let me grab my night-vision goggles... 

Devastated from your single-sitting reading of Tess of the 
D’Ubervilles? No problem, come down and watch Young 
Frankenstein with us and you'll feel better soon. 

That boy broke your heart? Iknow a guy... 


My parents were almost supernatural in their ability to fix what 
ailed us. And naturally I was prone to transfer these traits to my 
Heavenly Parents as well. What is the good of crying about it? 
Ask and receive, right? This was all part of what I believed was 
the right way, the plan for facing life’s trials. 


It looked something like this: Step 1. Heavenly Father would 
give me challenges (but not more than I could handle, of course). 
2. | would prove myself by learning from these experiences and 
relying on the Lord. 3. Heavenly Father would deliver me safely 
through the trial—carry me like that “Footsteps” poem everyone 
was passing around when I was a kid. 
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Any little cracks in surface of the plan, any peripheral doubts of 
its soundness, I pushed aside. 


But years later, in the course of being a parent myself, the cracks 
grew. This started around the time of our five-month ultrasound 
on my third pregnancy. My husband Jeff and I went into this 
appointment excited to find out if we’d be having our third son 
or our first daughter. These, of course, were the only possible 
outcomes in our minds. We never expected that—several doctor 
visits, ultrasounds, and amniocentesis later—the fact that our 
little child was a girl would take a heavy backseat to the fact that 
she had a rare chromosomal defect called Trisomy 13, that meant 
if she lived at all she wasn’t likely to live more than a year. 


In the midst of the abundance of love and support in the months 
that followed were the (well-meaning) comments that needled, 
like, “I’m sure this is happening for a reason,” or “Heavenly 
Father must know you are so strong to give you this trial, “ 

or “maybe it will all work out; don’t forget God can do great 
miracles,”—as though if I just had enough faith in him, he was 
going to just fix the broken brain, heart, kidneys, and body of our 
baby. 


And we did ask for help. But we also cried. Jeff, who really 
never cries, would sit up in bed at night and shake with sobs. My 
tears leaked out occasionally, but somehow never flowed until 
someone else cried with me. One morning I sat and cried in the 
sandbox with a friend while our kids played. 


There was no great miracle. I carried our baby two more months 
before the movement slowed and stopped, the heartbeat 
disappeared, and I delivered a still, tiny baby girl. Annie Grace. 
She had my funny big toe and Jeff’s crooked pinky. 


And no one could fix it. My parents were at a loss. We all were. 
And then a year-and-a-half later, we lost another boy at 14 weeks 
gestation to Triploidy. And the next year, another girl. 


My careful plan crumbled. I didn’t know how to pray anymore; 
whatever I believed about Heavenly Father and his plan, what 

I knew deep down in some unshakable place, was that he loved 
me. And I just could not believe that a God who loved me would 
hand this out to me “for my own good,” as something for me to 
“overcome.” 


During this time I was reading the New Testament a lot, and 

I couldn't help but feel a little bitter that the God who had the 
power to heal the people of all their ailments could sit back and 
watch while the same and worse was happening all around 

me. How could I think he was letting me bury one baby only to 
lose two more? How could I possibly believe he was handing 
my friend cancer? Or causing a loved one to deal daily with the 
unending burden of depression? Or allowing children to starve? 
Or deciding that others should fall subject to the absolute cruel 
and inhumane treatment of others? 


“Reach” by Jenedy Paige | jenedypaige.com 


No. I could not possibly believe those things. 


I asked my mom about it one day, and she said, “Maybe he just 
wanted to show us, even for that short period, the nature of who 
he was. That he was the healer . .. maybe not in this minute or 
every day, but that he would, eventually, heal us all.” 


So I started to imagine Heavenly Father less like Zeus, darting 
down thunderbolts of purposeful misery, and more like the God 
of Gethsemane, sitting back in loving sympathy, watching his son 
in absolute suffering from a distance because there was no other 
way was like that time I ignored my mom’s constant admonitions 
to wear sunblock during a swimming day 
with friends, and I came home roasted. 
Lobster red. Sure, she administered the 
medications, and helped me apply the aloe, 
but what I remember most is lying in bed in 
misery while she sat at my bedside, when 
there was nothing left to do, and just looked 
down at me with unguarded sympathy, 
sorrow, and love. Maybe like that. 


Or like that time when my parents helplessly 
put their arms around my shoulders as I 
sobbed at the Thanksgiving table the day 
after we buried our Annie. 


Or like the times with my growing boys and 
our cherished, spunky, wispy-haired, tail-end 
girl when I can’t fix their problems. I set aside 
the “big rule” and say, “Go ahead and cry.” 


Because sometimes when we’ve lost it all, we 
get to just sit speechless on the ground like 
Job, for seven days, and mourn the loss of 
what we had that we can’t regain. To sit, as I 
did as a sobbing child, and just cry, because 
it can’t be fixed. Not because God gave us 
more than we could handle, but because he 
didn’t “give it” at all. He had to allow us to 
experience mortality, knowing it would be 
too much for us sometimes, but that we could 
be filled with greater love and compassion 
for others. He allowed us mortality so we 
would have to quit clinging to the still 

safety of Eden and trudge through the lone 
and dreary world, really experiencing the 
darkness of it—before progressing toward 
and better knowing a brighter light. So that 
we could come to Him. There was no other 
way. 


He didn’t heal my babies. He didn’t bring 
them back to life. He didn’t fix it. 
But there was that dark midnight, when 


we drove away from the hospital after laboring all day and 
leaving once more with empty hands, when Jeff and I looked at 
each other and felt what can only be called peace. A peace we 
acknowledged we had no reason to feel but that it came from a 
God who was sitting at our proverbial bedside, looking down at 
us with unguarded sympathy, sorrow, and especially love. 


A fantasy author by day, Kelli relishes the occasional opportunity 
to write something real. She lives in Chicago with her husband and 
three children. 
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.. The truth grew in me like a snowball barreling down a 
hillside, becoming larger with each rotation: this baby was 
worthy of love. Infinite love. Not because of anything she did 
or didn't do, but because she existed: a noble child of God, an 


immortal spirit on an eternal journey. 
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My daughter was born at dawn. I collapsed on the bed, 
teeth chattering in shock, my baby on my chest. The 
midwife began her gentle ministrations to my battered body. 
My sister cut the umbilical cord when it ceased to pulse, and 
suddenly my baby was detached from me—taking in gulps 
of air and howling. She had thick black hair and stormy 


grey eyes. 


I knew I was carrying a girl even before the mid-pregnancy 
ultrasound told me so. A month prior to conceiving her, I 
was walking up the stairs in my house, vacillating about 
motherhood. As the oldest of eight children, I knew that 
kids complicated adult lives. The spontaneity I enjoyed— 
last-minute jaunts with my husband, leisurely brunches 
with friends—would cease. And what if I morphed into 

one of those baffling women who spent hours researching 
stroller models? But mostly, what if I failed to be the mother 
that a child needed me to be? In observing my parents, I had 
concluded that it was impossible to do right by each child 
all of the time. 


So there I was, walking up the stairs, a conflicted 32-year- 
old. And then I heard a female voice, clear and resounding: 
“I’m ready to come now.” It was both in my head and in the 
air around me. Undeniable. I stopped and answered aloud, 
“T’ll work on it.” My daughter. I just knew. 


She was born about ten months later and we gave her the 
middle name of Noble. It had a double meaning. First, 

a tribute to my great-great-grandma Susan Noble, who 
pioneered her way to Utah as a lone teenager. I hoped my 
daughter would have her courage and grit. And second, a 
reminder of my daughter’s noble birth: she was a child of 
Heavenly Parents with a spirit undeniably her own—one 
that existed before her mortal birth and would continue 
beyond her mortal death. 
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I spent the next few weeks careening between exhausted 
anxiety and exhilaration. I couldn’t stop gazing at her as she 
slept in the sunshine. She was surely the most magnificent 
creature to ever grace the earth! My body craved sleep, 
but I couldn't relax my vigil. She didn’t do much, really: 
sometimes she dozed, sometimes she didn’t; she ate every 
couple hours and pooped even more frequently. She 
couldn’t talk or laugh or even smile, but she had a wise 
gaze. And then my reliable parenting tome informed me 
that her soulful stare was a mere facade; she couldn’t see 
anything other than contrasts between light and dark. 


Despite her helplessness and uselessness, the truth grew 
in me like a snowball barreling down a hillside, becoming 
larger with each rotation: this baby was worthy of love. 
Infinite love. Not because of anything she did or didn’t do, 
but because she existed: a noble child of God, an immortal 
spirit on an eternal journey. She deserved unstinting, 
unconditional, unlimited love. 


The next realization came: if my daughter was categorically 
deserving of love, then so was every single person who had 
ever existed. The grumpy cashier at CVS? Worthy of infinite 
love. My brother, who collects guns and wants to build a 
wall around the country? Also worthy. 


And just as I articulated that truth to myself, my weary 
brain took the next logical step. I gasped aloud—felt 
punched in the gut by the utter obviousness and profundity 
of it all. I, too, deserved infinite love. Could it be? 


My love of self had always been thwarted by 
perfectionism—Likely a result of both nature and nurture. 
My parents claim that I arrived with an intense disdain 
for my shortcomings, but my high-achieving family and 
their lofty expectations reinforced those tendencies. Thus 
equipped, I arrived at adulthood with a deep conviction 


that love was tied to performance—a reward for impeccable 
behavior (aligned with Mormon standards), a pristine GPA, 
pretty hair. I had earned the grades, landed “good jobs,” 
and avoided major missteps that can derail a life. But I still 
despised myself, because when perfection is the goal, there 
is always room for improvement. 


As I spoke it aloud—“I AM WORTHY OF LOVE!”—the 
stony pile of perfectionism weighing on my heart began 
to crumble. I felt immense relief. I hadn't realized the 
heaviness of my burden. 


Inestled my daughter in a sling and we took to the streets 
of my DC neighborhood. It teemed with people getting on 
with their lives. Some wore nice suits as they purposefully 
strode into important government buildings to run the 
country. Each was worthy of unbounded love. The homeless 
man—usually on the same park bench asking me to “spare 
some change”—was worthy of the same love, no less 
because he lacked worldly success and a powerful network. 
All of humanity had a beautiful glow. 


A friend visited to meet my baby. She was raised by abusive, 
drug-addicted parents; her 
childhood was about as awful 
as a childhood can be. Perhaps 
as a result, she is contemplative 
and observant, with a dose 

of mysticism. She gathered 

my daughter in her arms and 
watched for a long while. 


“She’s amazing” was the 

verdict. “You can tell that she 
is divine...that she has a deep 
soul. She is just magnificent.” 


“I know,” I said. “But this is the 
crazy thing: so are you. So am 

I. We're all magnificent and all 
deserving of infinite love. We 
keep messing up as humans 
and not giving each other that 
love. You deserved it—even 
though you didn’t get it from 
your parents. You are every bit 
as magnificent and pure of soul 
as this one.” She cried. I cried. It 
was one of my few brushes with 
wisdom. 


Over the following months, my state of heightened 
awareness and euphoric emotion subsided. I could no 
longer sense the grandeur and majesty of each person I 
passed, and the sullen cashier at CVS began to annoy me 
again. The feelings were gone, but the truth—that we all 


deserve love, regardless—had shifted something within me. 


Iam more inclined to treat others with tenderness and to 
extend that same tenderness to myself. I try to remember 
that we all have majestic souls under the debris of living a 
human life. 


Recently, I was combing my now five-year-old daughter’s 
tangled hair. We were rushing to get out the door, and I was 
frustrated. She caught my gaze in the mirror, and solemnly 
said, “Just do your best. That’s all I ask.” I burst into 
laughter, and saw the resulting look of glee in her brown 
eyes. I could sense her invincible soul, filled with light, and 
worthy of every shard of love in the whole universe and 
beyond—a love that can never be earned or forfeited. We 
each deserve that love. 


Barbara is surprised to find herself living in Atlanta. She daydreams 
about owning a store that unites her two great loves: books and ice 
cream. 
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Facing myself in the mirror, I committed. “Yes, make 
it violet.” The gloved stylist, leaning toward me with 
a plastic dish of purple, dipped the brush and set it to 
my hair. Cool paste soaked to the scalp, transforming 
my once fawn-colored curls into something fierce and 
foreign. This wasn’t what I had anticipated for my 
thirty-fifth birthday, but the dye was cast; these wild 
tresses were mine. 


1 


“\Atreverse! You dared yourself and did it!” my friend 


chortled as I approached with my just-dyed do. 
A gulping nod, a skittish smile. “Yeah. I suppose I did.” 


“Wow!” she mouthed as she gently fingered radiant 
locks, “It’s beautiful.” 


KKK 


For months I'd considered what to do with my hair. 
Some people mark transitions with journaling, candle 
lighting, sage burning, house cleaning, or a party. Me, I 
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almost always change my hair. The allure of changing 
my appearance along with major life shifts has become 
a coping mechanism. Catharsis of who I was into who 
Iam becoming. In my evolution I’ve sported some 
tame lowlights and highlights; cropped a few inches, 

a foot’s length to donate; gone coppery red and deep 
dark brown. Now, what did this moment, this cusp of 
change call for? Maybe a soft, silvery lavender wouldn’t 
be inappropriate—it seemed a reverent, restrained 
exotic. I imagined what a loudish color would look 
like as I clicked through images in my mind. Bobbing 
in a ponytail while I ran. Volunteering in my son’s 
classroom. Poised in a church pew. Tied up in a scarf 
at the restaurant where I cook, the job I'd be leaving. 

In a headshot for my new career venture: the big shift 
for which I was prepping my hair and psyche. A subtle 
purple seemed daring enough to fit the feeling. 


In the salon, the pastel lilac hue I had set my heart on 
fought with the remnants of the mahogany henna I had 
set last year (the catharsis for the new restaurant job and 
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becoming a foster parent). After I’d sat for hours in 
the squishy swivel chair while she fiddled, the stylist 
apologetically conceded, “You're going to have to goa 
lot darker purple to get the color throughout.” 


KKK 


Violet has always called to me. The name of my 
joyful great-grandmother whom I know only through 
secondhand accounts; the brilliant volunteer flowers 
faithfully appearing in the yard at each house I’ve 
called home as an adult; the name waiting for the 
second daughter I thought I’d have but haven’t and 
can’t quite forget. 


Violet is the latent energy in the crowning chakra, 

one I’d never known of or consciously accessed until 

a year-and-a-half ago. With color in her own voice, a 
shaman opened my eyes to the violet-tinted energy 
space, “It’s the top of the head where light comes 
through you, connecting to your highest self; the violet 
light of the crown chakra radiates.” I hadn’t identified 
my chakras before, the spaces in the body where 
energy and spirit move through, but immediately 

my soul recognized the violet-purple illuminated 
crown chakra as I learned of it. I had felt the prickle of 
something there before. Suddenly, I wanted to inhabit 
it, and her, my best self that lived there. I longed for 
her. My shoulders bristled as I realized the lag between 
regular me and my superlative self. I needed a shift, to 
shake off the hold of “shoulds” and norms. They were 
not my brilliance. I wanted to bloom like the violets, 
like my great-grandmother, and live for the wonder 

of the life I have yet to create. The shaman gently 
counseled that if I wanted to live in the light, I had to 
step into my own. I didn’t know what that looked like 
in my daily living, but I got it in my head that it was 
time to explore a change of career and a change of hair. 


KKK 


Rusty in my college Spanish, I hadn’t realized or 
recognized “atreverse” when my friend yelled upon 
seeing me. Sheepish, I asked another Spanish-speaking 
friend what it meant. “Atreverse” means to dare. Ah, 
the meaning sank in deep; it was how I could live my 
brilliance. I had to challenge myself. I had to prove 

to me that I could step out into a bolder, brighter 
statement of who I’ve always dreamed of being: 
myself. It’s not that I haven’t been myself the last 
thirty-five years. It’s that 1 know more than ever what I 
want me to be: freer, more open and confident to follow 


my own intuition and belief. To translate what I once 
wished I could do and be into what I can do, will do, 
and am. 


I believe in the power, progress and potential inside of 
myself. The color and light within me wanted out, even 
when it didn’t set as the subtle lavender I had planned. 
Maybe I was made to be violet; maybe I didn’t know 
the depth of my own color. Violet is loud and catches 
attention. It turns heads at the gas station, when I’m 
with my kids at the park, and especially in my pew 

at church. I’m not entirely sure I like it every moment 
(I never considered how it might clash with some 

of my favorite clothes), but I love that I did it. Even 
though it seemed like the most normal season of life 
for experimenting had already passed me by, I needed 
to do it anyway to prove something. To me. That I 
could be brave, in full expression of the violet light in 
my soul and the shock of color in my hair. If I could do 
that, I could dare again: leave my job and satisfy my 
soul-longing for a new one, one of my own. I could lay 
down what was for something more. 


In the spectrum of light just beyond blue, and shy of 
the unseen ultraviolet, is violet. It vibrates, buzzes 

in short waves of light and energy. The deepest base 

of an oxygen-rich, well-fed fire flames purple-blue. 
There’s energy there. Violet is the color of contentment, 
enlightenment and happiness. I intend to live boldly, 
colorfully in an embrace that I have not known, but feel 
calling to me: a connection to my great-grandmother, 
the daughter I have not had, the flowers that willfully, 
freely spring from the ground without invitation. 
They’re all tangled up in a life beyond what I know, 
but somehow they whisper, “There’s more for you than 
you realize.” It’s that crowning chakra that beckons 

me to go higher, live brilliantly and beyond where I’ve 
been. Violet. It’s richer and wilder than anything I’ve 
worn before or been before, but it’s where I want to go. 
My hair already is there. 


KKK 


Back to the chair. Deep in the dye. My reflection startles 
me. Familiar green eyes, now electric in contrast to the 
my new hair hue: deep, lush and unmistakably violet, 
glinting in the afternoon light. 


Sandra is currently Co-Editor-in-Chief of Segullah. She's 


a writer, a self-taught chef, and a Californian. Her newest 
venture, thekitchennatural.com, launches this spring. 
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Sometimes, even in October, it’s still hot in North Carolina. 
That’s why I was making phone calls in my underwear. I'd 
just gotten home from church and wanted to cool off before 
I put on going-out clothes. I was going to see my friend, 
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DanaLee. She had an outpatient surgery 
the Friday before, and her mother 
insisted on staying with her for a few 
days, post-op. DanaLee thought they 
might need a break from one another 
by Sunday afternoon, so I was going to 
pop over for a visit. 


I stood in front of my closet as I dialed 
DanaLee’s number. If she was feeling 
lousy, I didn’t want to show up and 
obligate her to cheerfulness. 


I tossed a pair of grey pants on the bed 
as the phone rang. DanaLee’s mother 
answered the phone. 


“Hi! This is DanaLee’s friend, Abby. 
I was planning on coming by this 


afternoon. I just wanted to be sure she 
was still up for visitors.” 


There was a pause before Bonnie said, 
“Dana died this morning.” And then 
my stomach dropped and my hand 
came to my forehead, perhaps trying 
to keep an earlier version of my world 
inside my head. 
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DanaLee was part of a group of women 
I met in the Durham Third Ward. It was 
the early 2000s and we were all in our 
early twenties and thirties. A few—like 
DanaLee—had grown up in North 
Carolina; most of us had been drawn 
there by graduate school or jobs or 
friends who sang the praises of the Old 
North State. I believe the friendships 
we formed were consecrated. We never 
decided if it was destiny or serendipity, but it was certainly 
grace: the intersection of effort and surrender that draws 
the universe together in a holy moment and changes all the 
moments that follow. We’ve now shared more than a decade 


Dee y 


of PhDs finished and unfinished, marriages begun and 
ended, and both staying in and leaving the church and 
the state where we made our first connection. Having a 
place in this circle of women has made it easier to find 
our place in the rest of the world. 


DanaLee’s unexpected death was the first time that 
shadow had been cast over a friend, so I 
stumbled over, “Oh, Sister Fox, I’m so sorry” 
and “What happened?” and “Is there anything 
I can do? I’ll make phone calls if you'd like me 
to.” I learned enough to carry the message: 

the surgery had gone fine and DanaLee came 
home as planned on Friday. Sometime early 
Sunday morning, there was a blood clot, and 
then paramedics, and finally cardiac arrest. I 
gurgled out a prayer, leaning against my bed. 

I wondered how I would say it over and over 
again and then wondered how her mother had 
said it—“Dana died this morning”—so calmly. 
And then I started dialing the numbers. 


The funeral was held in Greenville, DanaLee’s 
hometown in eastern North Carolina. It was in the LDS 
chapel, so the layout and the carpet were all familiar. 
There were a lot of red shoes and red bags—DanaLee’s 
signature color. Our band of friends sat together in the 
chapel and made it through a heartbreaking service. 


(She promptly began planning an essay contest to select 
speakers for her own funeral.) 


We left the post-funeral wake (and the funeral potatoes) 
for a sushi dinner at DanaLee’s favorite spot. We 
pushed a few tables together and crowded around— 
the extroverts talking it out, the introverts staring at 


| believe the friendships we formed were 
consecrated. We never decided if it was destiny 
or serendipity, but it was certainly grace: the 
intersection of effort and surrender that draws 
the universe together in a holy moment and 
changes all the moments that follow. 


the menu, trying to separate appetite from emotional 
overload. We recounted details, imagining what 
DanaLee would have thought of the remarks, of the 
eagle and flag carved in her casket, of the fact that there 
was a blessed Sheetz across the street from her plot. We 
were still in disbelief that we’d just done this together; 
it was as if she were in Vegas—a favorite weekend 
jaunt—and would join us the next time our calendars 


But the eulogies were for somebody’s baby, somebody’s aligned for a group dinner. (It felt that way for months.) 


beloved child; no one spoke of our brilliant educator, 
our gifted storyteller, our stay-till-the-last-dish-is- 
washed friend. The DanaLee we knew was missing. 


We always linger at dinner, around the table and in the 
parking lot, but this day it felt more fragile, not wanting 
to break up our group that had been broken, but feeling 
a closer tie because of the breach. 


I don’t suppose you ever really find who you're looking 


for in such situations, but she was there in the way 
we remembered her. In the comforting theological 
discussion I had with Sydney, full of her trademark 
curiosity: “Where is she? And what is she doing right 
now? What does she know that we don’t know?” 

And in the text message from Kaarsten, just before the 
service, a sacred note of solidarity from Colorado. She 
was there in the way our remembrances magnified our 
quirks and commitments—the very things that made 
us all want to be friends in the first place. Alisa and 
Holly were concerned that DanaLee’s makeup wasn’t 
how she would want it; Street lamented the way the 
doctrine was preached during the funeral service (too 
much evangelizing, not enough mercy and hope); 
Alison was worried that there weren't enough joyful 
stories celebrating DanaLee’s humor and compassion. 
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The pall is a mantel that covers the chalice—something 
holy—so it’s appropriate that it covers the body borne 
out of this world. And while men are typically our 
funeral pallbearers, in my life, it is this group of women 
who bear the burden of sickness and healing, sadness 
and joy. I believe we've been called to it. We’ve been 

set apart to officiate in laughter and in darkness. Our 
ministrations are in our remembering and our care. We 
make the road bearable and holy—not by erasing pain, 
but by saying how we go on. 


As a program director for a nonprofit, Abby writes a lot of 
emails, goes to a lot of meetings, and hopes for more equitable 
education and employment in the South. She loves Eastern N.C. 
barbecue, American lit, and Polish poets. 
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INTERVIEW WITH RACHEL MUMFORD 
INTERVIEWED BY JULIE HEMMING SAVAGE 


WOMEN’S WORK 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Women’s Work is anew feature, one that will showcase interviews 
with Mormon women discussing the work that they do in the world, how they found 
that work, what they find rewarding or difficult about it, and what they have learned. 
Rachel Mumford’s road to becoming a chaplain at the National Cathedral School has 
been a winding one. Her story highlights the importance of finding mentors, focusing on 
relationships, and trusting the process, all with grace and gratitude. 


Tell me about how you decided to earn a degree in divinity. 


When I was in college getting my degree in economics, I 
took a class on the Hebrew Bible; that was the seed for my 
career, though I didn’t know it at the time. The professor 
taught me to see the Bible through the lenses of politics, 
gender, economics, history, language, and narrative 
structure. I thought that was really exciting, so I took 
another class, this time on Gnosticism—the fringe entry 
point for biblical studies. I first heard about divinity school 
in that context, but I was still on the economics track. 


After graduation, I was working at a nonprofit organization 
in New York City when I read a memoir of someone who 
attended divinity school, and I thought, “This is really 
what I want to do.” I enrolled in a Hebrew class at a Jewish 
community center, and I was the only non-Jewish person 
there. I fell in love with learning from others about their 
faith. I found that a very beautiful space to be in. I applied 
to divinity schools and ended up at Yale because I found a 
good mentor there. I went to divinity school, and I still did 
not know what my path would be. I just knew that this is 
where my heart was taking me. 


While in graduate school, my husband, Jason, and I started 
trying to have children. Because of my previous health 
history, I expected that it would be hard for me to conceive. 
As I considered the option of applying for a PhD, I felt that 
I could not work at the level I knew I would want to while 
also maintaining the health that I needed to get pregnant. 


So I decided that my first priority after I completed my 
Master’s Degree was to try to have a child. 


Jason and I moved to D.C., where I got a job studying 
religion and politics for the Pew Research Center. We 
continued infertility treatments without success. Then I 

got hit by a car while I was riding my bike. During my 
recovery, I remember thinking, “Life is short, and I don’t 
know what's going to happen. Having kids is taking longer 
than I thought it would, so I just need to do the things that I 
really love doing. I can’t control the kid front. So what can I 
control? What can I do?” 


I decided that I wanted to teach, but I had no teaching 
credentials, and I was a Mormon with a degree in Hebrew 
Bible. There aren’t many jobs for people like me! I sent my 
resume out to be a substitute teacher at independent schools 
in the area, and one day I got a call from the National 
Cathedral School, an independent Episcopal school for girls 
in grades 4-12. 


On my first day as a substitute, I met a teacher who 
became my most enduring mentor. When she asked me 

to substitute, she would let me design the lesson plan and 
try things out with her class, and then she would talk with 
me about my experience. She showed the generosity of 
someone who was completely open to a new person. She is 
one of the great gifts of my life. I also met a teacher in the 
religion department who became another mentor. I would 
find her sitting on her sofa in her office, and she would say, 
“Come on in, and let’s talk about teaching.” She was getting 
ready to retire, and she encouraged me to apply for the job 
opening. At the same time, I found out that I was finally 
expecting my first child, and I had a big decision to make. 


My mentor at school said, “You won’t know what works 

for you until you at least try it. Just give yourself the option 
and figure it out as you go.” I distinctly remember the night 
I called my parents to talk with them about this. I remember 
my mom, who had been a stay-at-home parent, saying, 
“This sounds like something you would love, Rachel.” She 
totally left the door open for me. I was an adult. I could 
make my own decisions, but I so appreciated hearing this 
from my mother, who had chosen a different path. I was 
offered the job and I accepted. 


The school gave mea maternity leave for the first semester, 
and then I came back part time. It became clear to me 
quickly that I loved both teaching religion and being 

with my daughter, Julia. However, on the horizon was 
moving into the full-time position, and I wasn’t ready yet 


to make that move. That was a hard decision. I thought, 
“T have come a long way to have this baby. This is where 
I need to be right now.” So I let go of the job, and for 
several years afterward I pieced together childcare so that 
I could continue to substitute teach. Along the way, I had 
a miscarriage and I conceived our second daughter, Clara, 
through IVF. 


Then I hit a point that was very difficult for me personally, 
right after Clara was born. She was two months old, and 

I took her for a walk one afternoon when I was really sad. 
And I thought, “If I just stay home taking care of my baby, 
this will be too much for me. I need consistent work that 
will help me grow and help my mind in different ways. 

I need relationships with colleagues.” The prayer on my 
heart as I walked was: “Heavenly Father, I don’t know how 
to find meaningful work that’s part time. It’s proving to 

be difficult. But I will do whatever I need to do to make it 
happen.” A few days later I got an email from a colleague 
at school letting me know that a chaplain had just left and 
they needed help to cover the upcoming school year. I don’t 
think that God’s looking for a parking spot for me most 

of the time, but sometimes things happen where you just 
think, “I will take this grace right now.” So I started a new 
part-time position, and was ready a couple years later to 
move into full-time teaching. At the end of last year, I was 
appointed as the Middle School chaplain. 


So that’s my journey. It took a number of years building 
relationships over time. I think of it as my apprenticeship 
when I had nothing to lose and could try things out. I 

was lucky because I had a partner who had a full-time job 
that could support our family during this time. I also had 
mentors who guided me and cheered for me, and I feel 
that an important part of my work now is to be that kind of 
person to other young women. 


Tell me about your work as chaplain. 


I'ma lay chaplain, which means that I’m an unordained 
member of the school community who has been appointed 
to help manage and facilitate the spiritual life of the 
community. The other two chaplains at my school are both 
women who are ordained Episcopal priests. We lead weekly 
all-school services in the Cathedral. We work together on 
everything, but there are some parts of our liturgy that 
only they can do. It is a wonderful experience to work with 
ordained women because they have such gifts to bring to 
the ministry, and they are free to use those gifts in every 
way. 
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I teach a class about cathedrals, in which we study 

the architecture and iconography of the Washington 
National Cathedral, and I teach a course on ethics. I 

also plan a weekly Middle School chapel service with a 
group of fourteen eighth grade girls who are my chapel 
leaders. My students decide on the themes for each 
chapel, they choose the music, and they write the talks 
and the prayers. It is like having the Young Women run 
Sacrament Meeting. What would that be like? It would 
be genuine, funny, and tender. I coach my students in 
writing their talks, what we call homilies. We sit down 
with a pad of paper, and I say, “Tell me what’s going on 
in your life,” and they just start talking. I take notes, and 
then they go home and write, and we talk about it more. 
I love this process. My students have so many stories to 
share, and I have the privilege of listening. 


There is also counseling work. Iam on a student support 
team, and I meet regularly with other staff. And then 

it’s just about having an open door. A student stopped 
by the day after her grandmother passed away, and we 
just talked for a while. A colleague came by and said she 
needed prayers for her daughter. People come when they 
need someone to hold their life with them. I am learning 
to let go of other things so that I always have space for 
that open door. 


How do you reconcile your Mormon faith with your work? 


How do I live with the dissonance that can come 

with not feeling mainstream, either in the Mormon 

or Episcopal worlds? I sometimes joke that I’m a 
Mormopalian, which sounds slightly like a dinosaur. 
There are real tensions. A chaplain at my school once 
reminded me of a teaching by the Dalai Lama, that if I 
dig deeply wherever I am, I will find water. So this is 
often where I am, looking for the water, for what will 
nourish, wherever I am standing in the moment. 


Honestly, part of how I’ve been able to navigate this 

has been the Exponent community. I started going to 
the retreats nine years ago, and over the years I have 
found role models and friends — strong, dynamic, gifted 
women who keep moving through the undulations of 
life’s hopes and losses. Getting to know a community of 
women who have a connection to the Mormon heritage 
and who are creative in how they live out their faith has 
helped me see the long view of the journey. It’s a quiet 
strength tucked inside me, wherever I am. I’m not the 
only Mormon feminist out there. 
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BOBBING FISH 


DEJA EARLEY 


She arrives after all, 

after too much waiting, and just enough, 

and now she’s asleep, head smelling 

of Playdoh, and the two of us are whispering, 
attaching a red balloon to her bedpost, guiding it 
out the window so it’s suspended in buttery blue. 


We’re standing in the doorway, waiting for her to stir, 
when the cat jumps up and walks the four-year 
length of her, and she wakes. And this is how I know 
she'll be fine, exquisite even: when she sees 

us in the doorway, she says, 

“And what, may I ask, are you doing here?” 


We're suddenly unsure of the answer 

until she sees the tail of the balloon 

and chases it to the window. 

And then she’s reeling it in as fast as she can. 
It’s a fat red bobbing fish, and she’s laughing. 


Deja lives in Auburn, Alabama with her 
husband, her daughter, and a lot of books. Her 
own book, a collection of poetry titled To the 
Mormon Newlyweds Who Thought the 
Bellybutton Was Somehow Involved, will be 
released next year from Signature Books. 
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OUT OF SMALL 
THINGS, MOMMA, 
BIG THINGS ONE 


My fourth year started out much the same as the others. It 
was a cold November, and everything was buried in snow. I 
had another ear infection. My 27th to date. As the runt of the 
family, I had been sickly from birth. In fact, I was the only one 
of the seven children to be blessed outside of church on the 
day I came home from the hospital. This, my mom explained, 
was because no one figured I would live long enough to make 
it to a month old and be given a proper name and a blessing. 
So with my latest ear infection and after a sleepless night for 
my mom, my dad bundled me up and took me to town to see 
Dr. Smith. 


The doctor who delivered me was also my pediatrician. He 
took care of the old, the young, and everyone in between. He 
was overworked and exhausted. His office was a single-wide 
trailer in the parking lot of our small town’s hospital. It had 
a faded yellow trailer skirt and looked tired no matter what 
time of day it was. The kitchen doubled as the receptionist’s 
office where his wife handled all the patients’ intake forms. 
We waited in the living room; when my name was called, we 
headed back to one of the bedrooms that had been converted 
into an exam area. 


Dr. Smith was trying to check my ears. My ear throbbed, and 
his sharp instrument made me stiffen. Tears streamed down 
my checks. “That drum has burst,” the doctor exclaimed 
impatiently, “so it really shouldn’t hurt anymore.” 


The next thing I knew my dad was standing up and I thought, 


My dad is going to hit that man. 


Everything froze. The doctor was a big man and so was my 
dad. I had never seen two men fight before. Two out of the 
three people in the room were afraid and neither of them was 
my dad. 


My dad did not hit him, but he did say, “If she says it hurts, it 
hurts.” 


I don’t think the doctor liked 
his chances because the next 
thing I knew I was being offered 
a lollipop. He gingerly looked 
at the other ear and gave us 

a prescription for the double 
infection. 


My dad couldn’t change my 
situation, but he demanded 

that the doctor treat me as he 
would any other reasonable 
person. Just because the pain was 
inconvenient for the doctor, didn’t mean there wasn’t any. 


Iam now almost 40, and I don’t think I have ever lied to my 
dad; I imagine that experience is why. Not because I thought 
he could tell if I was being dishonest, but because I knew if 

I told him something he would take it to be true. It was one 
quick moment. But it built a relationship that would take 
me through so many difficult times. He treated me like I 
mattered. 


And so I was forced to do the same. Even in my teens, when I 
was pretty good at being selfish, angry, and put out by others, 
I never stormed out yelling it wasn’t fair when I had to do 

the dishes. Did I want to do them? No, I did not. Did I do 
them with a song in my heart? Absolutely not. But if my dad 
asked, I did them. 


My older brother worked with my dad on his drill rig, and 
they got up early on Saturday mornings and headed out. 
Sam was a deep sleeper and loved to sleep in but never dared 
complain. Not because my dad would be angry—Sam was 
not worried about getting into trouble. But because he knew 
Dad needed his help, otherwise he would not have woken 
him. 


My dad never said grand things like “you are more important 
than what you have done” or “you can always tell me 
anything.” He wasn’t much for that sort of talk. He just 
always treated us as if we could do anything, and none of us 
had the heart to let him know otherwise. 


He is gone now and I often pine to call him up, not for a long 
philosophical talk about important things, but just to let him 
know what the weather is like today in Ohio. I imagine my 
dad is on the line saying, “I am so glad you called, I was just 
wondering what was happening in your neck of the woods.” 
Because of my dad, I can trust that I matter, that my voice will 
be heard. And for now that is enough to carry me. 


Lesli likes to visit with people and can't think of a food she doesn’t like. She teaches adults working on getting 
their GED, and wrangles three kids in the booming metropolis of Akron, Ohio. 
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Trying to forge a friendship with the silence of 4:00 
am, I lie suspended between yesterday and today. 
If I could soothe the unquiet places in my mind, I 
could return to the dream state of nighttime. I long 
for deep slumber. Or, I could step boldly into today 
and begin anew. I wish for a day with meaning and 
connection. I consider what goal-directed behavior 
would look like in the upcoming day. Then I laugh 
at the part of me wanting to jump out of bed to 
start my list of tasks, remembering a friend’s recent 
comment about me living with a lot of intention. 
Undecided about resting peacefully or launching 
into my day, I remain suspended between two days. 


Perhaps this silent state I’m working to befriend isn’t 
suspended or frozen, but more real than either the 
past or the future. Perhaps I will rest in this space for 
now. Longing, attachment, and wishing do not bring 
me peace, but the present moment and whatever it 
brings is vividly real. I feel alive in this moment. This 
much I believe. 


Soon I hear the pitter patter of feet across the carpet 
and then computer keys clicking in rhythm. I know 
this rhythm of my fourteen-year-old daughter who 
must hit backspace repeatedly unless the keys 
punctuate their proper rhythm pattern. She also 
finds sleep elusive, sleeping through the night for 
the first time at age nine, thanks to some glorious 
pharmaceuticals. She does not realize that we are 
both awake. 


My own typical pattern is to discourage her early 
waking. This morning I need her near me. Her 
hearing aids are not in yet so she doesn’t hear my 
own steps across the carpet toward her. I sit down 
near her and gently touch her back. She startles. I 
motion silently for her to follow me back to my bed. 
She is confused, but rewards me with a half-smile. 
We tuck into newly purchased sheets. They do not 
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have a fully worn-in feel. Our arms and bodies 
tangle together and she breathes softly. I recall her 
rage attack from yesterday, the daily rage attacks 
that bewilder the neuropsychologists, and the 
outbursts that frighten me at times. I contemplate 
why some disabilities are spoken about openly 
and others carry such stigma. I consider the cost of 
remaining silent. Do I tell our story, including the 
complicated messy parts? Whom do I trust? These 
questions require prayer. This much I believe. 


My full time graduate studies require dedication 
and meticulous organization. I have mastery over 
my studies, but this clearly defined sense of mastery 
eludes me in parenting. Relationships with people 

I love require something entirely different from me 
and are inherently messier. While my friend may 

be right that I live with a lot of intention, I cannot 
organize and achieve my way through parenting. I 
have discovered that walking next to someone on 
their own journey takes more bravery than jumping 
in and taking over; sometimes I have to sit on my 
feet to avoid jumping in as I try to guide, collaborate, 
and encourage. I want to make space for the people I 
love. This I believe. 


I run my fingers through her thick, beautiful hair. 
Her hair is so much thicker than it would have 
been if we had shared genetics. I love her hair. I 
bury my face in the top of her head and breathe 
deeply. I inhale a flurry of memories shared with 
my daughter. Time and space, the ages and stages 
all melt into this moment. In the middle of this 
dark night, with my face buried in her hair, it 

is impossible not to be overcome with emotion. 
Moments like this soften what is hard. This is my 
daughter. I love her. I always will. This much I know. 


Amber studies occupational therapy at Texas Woman's 
University. She has recently taken to dance parties in the 
kitchen which amuses her husband and three children. 
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2016 EXPONENT I! ESSAY CONTEST 


BEFORE 


BRITTANY LARSEN 


| wont bend, but | will break. 

Her spirit sooke to mine. Remember? 

| sensed, more than knew, bending her will to mine would mean 
breaking her spirit. She had never been a malleable being. 


Control won't work with her. 


The voice whispered, commanding in its tenderness, as I 
forced baby to breast. Not for her want of food, but for my 
want of rest. She would sleep after she ate—she always did. 
The more I forced, the harder she refused, exerting a will 
that stretched into and out of eternity. I buttoned my shirt, 
sat her up, and looked into her eyes, her soul: a spirit older 
than mine, too wise and too big for her too-new body. 


I won't bend, but I will break. Her spirit spoke to mine. 
Remember? 

I sensed, more than knew, bending her will to mine would 
mean breaking her spirit. She had never been a malleable 
being. 


But I, older in body and mind, yet too young and too 
inexperienced in this too-new motherhood with its too- 
heavy mantle, wanted to form her into a better version of 


myself. A version who didn’t make the same mistakes I had. 


A version molded by my hands, even as I looked for God’s 
hand as I turned to Him for help. 


A vision unfolded of before: 

She and I, with Father, Mother, sisters, and brothers, gather 

to counsel together. Father speaks of earth and bodies, choice, 
opposition, and progression. One by one we will leave. He wants 
us all to return, but choice will keep some from coming home. 
“I might be one of the lost,” I whisper. 

“I'll find you,” she says too loud —even then she couldn't 
whisper —and throws her arms around me. 

Her confidence can’t shake my worry; Father’s promise of 
progression isn’t sure enough to outweigh my fear of unknown 
paths. 
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Punishment is a form of control. 


She grew to a toddler with thick hair past her shoulders she 
wouldn’t let me brush, a closet full of clothes she wouldn’t 
keep on, a room full of toys she wouldn’t put away, a long 
list of rules she wouldn’t obey, and a will that wouldn't 
bend. Her energy always outlasted my own; her defiance 
made me weaty. 


“T don’t want to listen,” she cried, twisting away from my 
grip. “I want to be like Laman and Lemuel.” 

I laughed. And worried. 

Would Sariah’s story be my own? A story of sorrow and 
pain? A story of loss. 


Everything I swore I'd never do, I did. Lessons on the glory 
and joy of motherhood hadn’t prepared me for the defeat 
and discouragement that accompanied it. When time-outs 
tested my patience, I yelled, I swore, I grabbed, I spanked. 
Her body yielded to my strength, but her spirit held its 
ground. And I, in my anger, demanded answers from above. 


Then a vision unfolded—expanded—of before: 

“Come, follow me,” our Elder Brother says, describing a path 
straight, but narrow. Un-sure. 

And I doubted. A brother interrupts Father with another idea: 

no one will be lost; he can bring us home, without Father’s help. 
Without choice, perfection will come easily. Surely. 

“This path is the better choice,” I say with wisdom and confidence, 
then turn to get in line, expecting her to follow. 


Discipline is another word for control. 


She grew from a toddler to a girl too old to spank, too 
big to constrain. She laughed when I yelled, returned 
threats with her own, used angry words she’d learned 
from me. Or worse, went silent. She stood firm, willing 
to lose everything to win nothing, never backing down. 


“I hate you!” she said more times than I could count. 

I swallowed the bile I wanted to spit back. The “I love 
you”s I should have said went down too, kept lodged in 
my throat by pride and pain. 


Help me to discipline her, I petitioned more than once. A 
phrase formed in my head instead of my heart, without 
thought to her spirit. I knew who she was, who she 
could be, better than He. 


My answer came in a vision, unfolding and expanding 
once again of before. 

Father, with a gentle hand on the shoulder of our brother and 
an anxious Mother by His side, explains again His plan, with 
a voice commanding in its tenderness. Our brother shakes 

off Father’s hand and ignores our Mother’s pleas. His anger 
grows as the multitude divides; his share is only a third. 
“Come on!” I beckon. “You'll be left behind.” 

She wrinkles her nose and shakes her head, unpersuaded, 
immovable, unbending. 


IV 


The years we have left together are fewer than the 
years we've had. Not enough time to get it right. I stop 
pleading for help to discipline and pray for influence 
instead, for persuasion, long-suffering, gentleness, and 
meekness. For love unfeigned. 


My vision opens, a revelation of the final act of before. 

“This way,” she says, already moving opposite me. 

I stop in my own path but hesitate to follow her, fear 
overriding faith. I want to believe, to trust. But the voice I 
hear is louder, demanding compliance, promising rewards, and 
the line behind him is moving, leaving. 

“Our choices won't be predetermined; their outcome will be 
uncertain,” I explain to her, anxious not to lose my place. 
“No. But they will be our own.” She steps forward, 
undeterred from her course. 

I let others go by, then make my choice and run to catch up. 

“You'll help me?” I ask. 
veo 
“You'll be my mother?” 

She smiles and shakes her head. 

“You'll be mine.” 


Vv 


Let go of control. 


A Young Woman stands before me, her shorts too short, 
her top too low, her questions never-ending: her agency 
on full display. I’m her mother and her president, 
charged to teach thirty other girls the proper length of 
shorts, despite having failed in that regard with my own 
daughter. 


“Why? So I don’t embarrass you?” is her reply when 

I ask her to change her clothes. To my shame, the 
answer is yes, even though I don’t say it aloud. I’ve let 
others’ opinions of me become more important than my 
relationship with her. 


Love is more powerful than control. 


For sixteen years we’ ve been in a tug-of-war. We pull 
back and forth, both of us gaining then losing ground, 
always in opposition. Always ready for battle. And I’m 
tired. So tired I’ve gained the humility to surrender. 


I drop the rope. 


Startled I’ve let go, she clings to the rough strands of 
her end, the familiarity of its pain too much a comfort to 
abandon. But without my pulling, there’s no reason to 
hold on. She drops her too heavy burden and comes to 
my breast on her own. She lets me hold her again. 


We move forward with no vision of what comes next. 
Only faith in what has come before. 


Brittany is the author of Pride and Politics and Sense and 
Second Chances (coming May 2017). She lives in California 
with her husband and three daughters. 
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Ihave a favorite “Humans of New York” story, from April 4, 
2014, about Rosa and a man named Eugene. 


One day a crazy looking homeless guy came to the 
door, and we were about to close the door on him, 

but my mother saw him and shouted: “Hey Eugene!” 
She knew his name! Then she ran around the kitchen 
putting all sorts of food into Tupperware, and brought 
it out to him. After he left, we asked my mom why she 
gave him so much food. She told us: “You never know 
how Jesus is going to look when he shows up.” She was 
always saying that—it was a spiritual thing. Then you 
know what happened? Two months later that same man 
showed up on the doorstep, clean-shaven, and wearing a 


suit. And he had an envelope with money for my mother. 


“Ms. Rosa always believed in me,” he said. I’ll never 
forget it! Eugene was his name." 


I don’t how Jesus is going to look when 
He shows up. I am most grateful for 
those times when I can at least look back, 
and recognize when He did show up. 


LOUANGFOR 


JODY ENGLAND HANSEN 


connection through the loving Atonement. God’s hand was 
affirming Dad’s crucial agency to create his own powerful, 
loving life even in the midst of crushing circumstances; we 
are never alone, but we are always in partnership with God. 


This is when I began to see that grace is the gift of God’s 
presence. I try to remember that I never know what it will 
look like when it shows up. I just hope I can look back and 
recognize when grace was there. This past year has taught 
me to see God’s hand in all things and to receive His grace 
during heart-wrenching events. 


It was hard to see God’s hand when my husband Mike and 
I heard about the leaked policy of exclusion last November. 
Mike was bishop at the time. We were devastated, 
consumed with worry for our LGBT loved ones, both in and 


This is when | began to see that grace Is the gift of 
God's presence. | try to remember that | never know 
what it will look like when it shows up. | just hope | can 


look back and recognize when grace was there. 


I have had many experiences of 

wondering if God would ever show up. 

One was when my father was dying of brain cancer. My 
brilliant, strong, beautiful, essential father was being stolen 
away by this insidious, incurable disease. 


In one of the last real conversations I had with my dad, he 
said he had been thinking about God during the long night 
when he could not sleep. He thought about the scripture 
that talked of how important it was to acknowledge the 
hand of God in all things. The God my father loved and 
knew was a God of love. Where was God’s hand in this 
cancer? In this loss of his life? My dad told me he was 
learning to acknowledge God’s hand not by blaming or 
crediting God for causing every detail of our life to occur 
as reward or punishment, but by seeing God was there 
with him, feeling with him, revealing a new moment of 
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out of the church and our ward family. Later I saw that God 
was there, helping us see our children speak up and support 
each other, helping us find the instruction in the handbook 
that said everything there was a guide to be used only as 
inspired by the spirit. God was there helping us let go of 
fear or dogma, and instead helping us see each other as He 
sees us. 


It was hard to see God there when Mike was suddenly 
released earlier than expected, and many in our ward were 
left feeling unheard and excluded under new leadership. 


It was very hard to see grace when I was released as Gospel 
Doctrine teacher three days after Mike was released as 
bishop, and I was not allowed to teach my last lesson. When 


linsisted on knowing why, my new bishop finally said that 
he had been told by the stake president that this was to be 
his first order of business as bishop. I felt assaulted. 


Grace showed up during the long, sleepless night that 
followed; it came as promptings to read Boyd Peterson’s 
essay on the Future of Mormonism. There I found his 
thoughts about the kind of Mormonism my dad had lived, a 
Mormonism of love and grace that can be our future. Then 

I felt the unexpected need to pick up my advance copy of 
Patrick Mason’s book Planted, and I turned to a chapter 
about my dad’s contribution to thoughtful, faithful, complex 
gospel practice. Grace was there as I felt dad next to me, 
reminding me that there was joy in living a life we can 
powerfully create in the midst of any circumstance. 


When we asked our stake president to meet with us, to 
explain why he had done what he had done, it was hard 

to find God in that room. In the room where the president 
suggested the bishop had misunderstood him. Where he 
said I had not been an effective teacher and no one wanted 
to attend my class. Where he said my calling was not 
inspired. And when I could hardly breathe, thinking the 
lies couldn’t get any worse, the president said he didn’t 
want the meeting to end unless he knew we would still be 
friends. I could not add to the lie. Only grace could help me 
say, “President, Ihave not dedicated and devoted my life to 
this gospel and this church because of any person. I will not 
stop doing so because of any person, including you. Iam 
here because of God.” 


In the following days and months, I looked for God when 

I was pained at the thought of going to church, of not 
knowing if I would see one of these people whom I had 
served and served with, whom I had sustained, whom I had 
trusted, but who had gossiped, lied, or complained to the 
stake president about me. I didn’t know how to participate 
when, for the first time in forty-six years, I did not have a 
ward or stake calling. 


But when I asked, God was there. He was feeling my hurt, 
letting me see that I didn’t need anyone or any calling to tell 
me where or how to serve—if I went, God would help me to 
know how to serve at church. I knew when to attend, when 
to sit and listen to someone in the hall, when to call someone 
or visit someone. I felt healing grace help me remember that 
inspired service does not hinge on a calling; I felt healing 
take place. 


God was there when I was in Relief Society, and my dear 
friend, grieving the loss of her father, was teaching a lesson 


on the Atonement. She kept asking for comments about 
how we experienced the Atonement. I opened my wounds 
and shared: “I love this ward. We felt guided here. We have 
served willingly in all ways. I consider my ward family 
sacred. But I have been in deep pain for months since 
learning that some in my sacred family chose to gossip and 
tell lies about me. They chose to speak about me rather than 
speak with me, and my leaders chose to react instead of 
trusting in who I am. And I am hurting. But through it all, 
Christ is there, hurting with me, letting me know that he 
loves me and understands, helping me have the strength 

to walk through the doors and come here to be with my 
brothers and sisters, even those who hurt me. This is the 
Atonement: Christ being one with me. It is not about getting 
what I want. If that were the case, my dad would be alive. 
Your dad would be alive. People would come and talk with 
me, get to know me better, let me learn from them. Christ 
asks us to go to each other with our concerns so that we can 
learn and teach and love each other. But the Atonement isn’t 
about making that happen; it is about Christ being with us, 
knowing us, loving us. So, even though I am heartbroken, 

I feel the Atonement working every moment.” Sisters 

came and spoke with me afterwards, sharing similar pain, 
thanking me for saying what they felt, expressing their love 
for me. I was no longer alone. 


I don’t believe God inspired our stake president to treat us 
so unkindly. I can completely understand a leader feeling 
prompted to release someone, but I don’t think there is 
ever a prompting to be untruthful or to diminish anyone’s 
service. And I know we are all weak, all afraid, and all have 
a deep need to justify ourselves. Every day I struggle with 
justifying my feelings about this year. 


Then I try to see how God asks me to be at peace. 


Then I remember that my stake president, this same stake 
president, had a part in one of my most sacred moments, 
one where I felt my father’s presence. 


The story starts long ago in the first years of my marriage 
when I really struggled to have any relationship with my 
father-in-law. The details don’t really matter anymore, but 
basically I felt completely justified in being righteously 
offended. I could make a valid case to anyone concerning 
my point of view, which was, of course, the truth with a 
capital “T.” It took years before I could find a way to feel 
or act as though I had forgiven him for his offenses, which 
I did only because I recognized I needed to follow Christ’s 
example of forgiving those who persecute us. I felt I had 
finally risen above it all and was keeping my promise to 
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obey. But something wasn’t quite right. At best, I was only 
tolerating him. My justification for how I felt sounded 
hollow, even in my prayers to feel at peace. 


In the years just after my own father died, I felt a need 

to live the Atonement more powerfully—I missed how I 
had seen Dad do that. Finally, over a series of interactions 
and study and willingness to look very closely at how 

my thoughts might not really align with Christ’s gospel, I 
changed my prayer about my father-in-law; I asked for help 
in living the Atonement more completely. 


God’s answer was “Ask him to forgive you.” 


There was no “Ask him to forgive you after he apologizes” 
or “after he shows he won’t ever again say or do anything 
offensive.” There was definitely no “Ask him to forgive 
you after all he can do.” The answer was just “Ask him 

to forgive you.” I finally understood: How could I receive 
grace if I wouldn’t exercise grace? 


It took picking a time to speak with him that weekend, 
telling my sister what I was going to do and asking her to 
hold me to it (to make sure I didn’t back out, because I am 
really good at finding reasons not to do something). I was 
trembling when I sat down with him. But I didn’t need to 
explain, or excuse, or justify. The spirit taught me a few 
words: “I see that I judged you. I am sorry. Would you 
please forgive me?” 


And he did. 


After that, we still disagreed about most things. I sensed 


that there were many things about me that really bothered 
him and vice versa. But I learned to understand a bit about 
the battles and burdens of his life, to appreciate and love 
him. And I think he feels that for me. What I could not 
anticipate was what that would lead to, years later. 
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When my husband Mike was sustained as bishop at stake 
conference over three years ago, I couldn’t help but wish 
my father were still alive to be there, advise Mike, and help 
me know how to walk this path. But my father had died, 
and the only family members able to come into town were 
Mike’s parents. After conference we met in the high council 
room for the new bishopric to be set apart. Afterwards, 

our stake president—the same man whose actions hurt me 
so much later—excused everyone except his counselors, 
Mike and me, and Mike’s parents. He then said that he felt 
Mike’s first act as bishop should be to give me a blessing. 
He invited Mike’s father, my father-in-law, to anoint. Then 
the president turned to me and asked, “Is that all right with 
you?” I was able to say “Absolutely” without hesitation. As 
my father-in-law and Mike laid their hands on my head, I 
felt as if my dad’s hands were there as well; I felt peace, and 
I felt healed. If that merciful answer from years ago—” Ask 
him to forgive you”—and the prompting that strengthened 
me to seek my father-in-law’s forgiveness, had led to 
nothing other than this sacred moment, I am overwhelmed 
by the power and love of God. 


When I choose to let God’s grace and mercy work in my 
life, I look closely at what Christ did and what Christ does. 
Before His mortal life, the culture was one of justice as only 
mortals can describe and demand. Laws governed every 
moment and every aspect of life. Punishment for every 
infraction was so physically severe that we in Western 
society can’t comprehend the impact. Redemption was 
closely tied to rites that were available only to few. I still 
need to identify where I live that old way now, where I 
want to make sure I have done all of the “right things” in 
the “right places” so I can have some claim to blessings. 
That “old way” defies the very God that draws me forward 
to eternity. I turn again to seeing something beyond the 
checklist of doing, and then I look to become new through 
repentance and a changed heart. 


I see the great event in Gethsemane as one part of how 
Christ revealed to us the power of God’s mercy to overcome 
our very human craving for justice. The act of Atonement, 
of bringing us back to God, was and is the entire presence 
of Christ in this world. In humility He descended to be one 
with us. He reached out to the marginalized, He saw the 
invisible and the rejected, and He heard those who had no 
hope. He quickly and repeatedly and mercifully forgave, 
often and everywhere. 


Christ not only did away with the old, he also brought the 
new way by being the new way. In the old way the Messiah 
would come and wipe out all enemies. His new way was 


to eliminate enemies by loving 
them and forgiving them, by 
showing that they were no longer 
“the other” and separate, but 

a part of Him. He repeatedly 
taught against false piety, against 
placing rules before love. 


The old way was to offer a blood 
sacrifice. The new way was to 
become that sacrifice. He turned 
the Passover into our powerful 
symbolic weekly covenant to 
remember Him. He met his 
persecutors with forgiveness. 
His willing offering of His life 
was the only power that could 
overcome death. He taught of 
an eternal kingdom that can be 
found in this life—a kingdom of 
a mercy and a compassion that 
overcome justice. 


Christ took the countless old laws 
that compelled every action and 
mercifully replaced them with 
two new great commandments: 
love God, love each other. These 
command me to love others 

not out of fear or force; they 
command me to love others 
because God loves me. Christ 
lived a life to save me, but not to 
save me after I have worn myself 
out frantically doing all I can. 
Instead, Christ saves me before, 
during, and after what I can do. 


Christ was, is, and will be the 

saving grace I need. Christ is the overwhelming mercy in 
the face of my limited understanding of justice. This love, 
Christ’s love, breaks my heart. My heart is broken open. 
The fear, the hurt, the doubts, the mistakes, they all spill 
out. My heart empties, leaving room for Christ-like love 
and for His merciful healing. My spirit that is impatient to 
know is, for a moment, contrite; for a moment my spirit is 
willing to let God be here in my life. This does not happen 


since. While I press forward on this messy, stumbling, 


wonderful journey of mine, I pray that I may continue to 
learn of Christ’s saving power of grace and mercy. 


NOTES 
T http://www.humansofnewyork.com/post/81772911178/one- 
day-a-crazy-looking-homeless-guy-came-to-the 


Jody lives in Salt Lake City with her husband, near their three 
children. She loves creating a world where all are inspired to live 
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because I deserve it or because I have earned it. That would strong, fulfilling lives 


be payment. This happens because I am willing to receive it. 


Iam willing to receive Him and His offering of grace, freely Based on a sacrament meeting talk given on 


July 26, 2015 in Colorado. 


given thousands of years ago, freely given every moment 
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When I delivered my first baby, I thought I would instantly 
connect with him. The years leading up to his conception and 
birth were fraught with disappointments: infertility, miscarriages, 
and a difficult pregnancy with morning sickness so intense it 
eventually triggered hallucinations from dehydration. After all 
the heartache my husband and I experienced, I assumed that this 
baby would automatically assimilate into our family—that we'd 
be glued together immediately. 


Instead, when I first locked eyes with my crying, blue-eyed baby, 
I realized we didn’t know each other at all. I didn’t know what 
his favorite color would be or what result he’d get on Myers- 
Briggs . I didn’t have inkling about his interests, motivations, 

or future career. Would he be introverted like both his parents? 
Would he share my love of the arts or my husband’s sense of 
humor? 


Due to his constant crying, I slept only fifteen minutes the first 
night we were home from the hospital. The rest of the week 
followed a similar pattern of catching fifteen to thirty minutes 
of sleep whenever possible, rarely reaching more than three or 
four hours of total sleep per day. When my baby got the hiccups 
after a particularly rough night, I was so tired I dozed off in 

the seconds between each one. The days blurred together in a 
flurry of diaper changes and round-the-clock colic. The constant 
crying prevented me from leaving our house much, but when I 
occasionally stepped onto my front porch people came out of the 
woodwork asking what was wrong with my baby and why he 
cried so much. 


My husband and I made many visits to the doctor’s office, 
explaining our baby’s intense crying fits that lasted about ten 
hours a day. Our pediatrician and his staff winced at his shrill 
wailing and explained that they didn’t know how to help. At the 
recommendations of well-meaning friends and neighbors we 
tried all sorts of herbal remedies and medications and for several 
months I went on strict elimination diet in case something in 

my breast milk was irritating him. I wondered what would my 
foremothers would have done with a baby that cried this much. 
Withstand it? Seek the advice of a trusted midwife? Find solace 


and advice in their religious communities? 


I felt my spirituality sag as I became more and more sleep 
deprived and discouraged. If motherhood was supposed to be a 
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sacred calling in life, why did I feel so spiritually numb? While 
I typically found respite at church, going became impossible. 
My husband, who is a police officer, often works on Sundays, so 
on the weeks I bundled up my crying infant and tried to attend 
church with him alone, we usually lasted only a few minutes 

in the foyer. Women whispered to each other and cast sidelong 
glances while I debated whether my son would calm down 
enough to make it through another five minutes so we could 
take the sacrament. Sometimes other moms tried to speak to 
me, offering their experiences. “My babies always slept during 
church,” they told me. Or, “This is the perfect age—enjoy it while 
it lasts.” 


I had longed to join the motherhood club for almost seven years. 
Now that Ihad a baby, I still felt like an outsider. And although I 
felt the tugs of a biological connection to him after going through 
pregnancy and birth together, his constant crying and my sleep 
deprivation put significant emotional strain on our fledgling 


relationship. 


I eventually went back to work part time, reeling from four 
months of sleep deprivation. In addition to his constant crying, 
he refused to take a bottle while I was gone, resulting in him 
nursing every hour throughout the night. After work, Charlene, 
who watched him, and I speculated what could be wrong. 
Several months later, she stumbled on a possible answer: lip 
and tongue ties, common conditions that hinder tongue and lip 
movement and can affect an infant's ability to latch properly to 
a breast or bottle. Even though it would explain his inability to 
latch to a bottle, I was skeptical of such an easy answer since he 
seemed to nurse just fine. But after going to a pediatric dentist 
and a specialized lactation consultant it was confirmed: his 
thickened frenulums, the membranes connecting his tongue to 
the floor of his mouth and his lip to his upper gums, were the 
culprit of his crying. Since my body produced more milk to 
compensate for his inability to latch properly, I didn’t realize 
he had a latching problem. The combination of overproduction 
and difficulty latching caused all sorts of secondary problems: 


acid reflux, eczema, sharp weight gains and losses, and constant 
crying. 


A couple weeks after getting his frenulums surgically removed, 
the crying finally abated. At first I thought this was the moment 
we would finally connect, but I realized that this was just the 


beginning; our bond wasn’t just about being glued together by 
biology, time, and circumstance. Rather, something needed to be 
carefully stitched throughout a lifetime—even an eternity—of effort. 


KKK 


Before my son’s operation, during one of his nightly crying fits, I was 
reminded of a line from the autobiography of my Mormon pioneer 
ancestor, Charles William Symons. Charles and his mother—the 

only members of the Mormon Church in their family—first tried 

to emigrate to America from London in 1856. When their plans 

fell through, his industrious mother worked thirteen-hour days 
doing laundry work and Charles took an apprenticeship in the gas 
fitting and brass finishing trade, each earning very little. In 1863, 
after seven years of waiting, they had finally saved enough to make 
arrangements for their travel. 


They kept their journey secret from everyone, including his own 
father, who opposed their leaving. Finally, in 1864 they sailed from 
London to New York and rode a cramped train to eastern Nebraska 
that stopped frequently due to large gaps in the railroad tracks as 

a result of the Civil War. To pay for their fare to Utah, he agreed to 
drive one of the oxen teams to Salt Lake City, all while caring for 

his mother who took ill on their journey. Finally, he and his mother 
reached Zion. In the currency of pioneer stories, reaching the Salt 
Lake Valley always seemed akin to winning the lottery to me—the 
ultimate respite from toil and sorrow. So I was surprised the first time 
I read the following line of my ancestor’s autobiography about their 
arrival: “It was a cold reception for we had no relatives or friends to 
greet us.” 


I'd never considered that the pioneers didn’t automatically bond 

to each other. The pioneer stories we tell each other today often 

end when they reach Zion, so I always figured the weary, hungry, 
cold pioneers experienced an overwhelming welcome from the 
valley’s current residents. But considering the circumstances— 
groups of people hailing from an array of countries, cultures, and 
socioeconomic backgrounds coupled with supply shortages— 
differences and disagreements were sure to abound as they toiled to 
build Zion together. Reaching the valley was only the beginning of 
creating Zion—a process that extends to today both in Zion and our 
immediate families. 


KKK 


My now jubilant two-year-old, Liam, and I are stitching together our 
own tapestry. Work together to rake the neighbor’s leaves: one stitch. 
Cook dinner together: another stitch. Endure croup and hand, foot, 
and mouth disease: two stitches. By themselves, stitches are easily 
broken and tenuous, but together they have the capacity to create a 
colorful and unbreakable tapestry. 


This I believe. 


Kim works for the College of Humanities at BYU. She relishes spending 
time with her two-year-old and has a penchant for ballet, Indian food, 
and libraries. 


BATHING MY 
—MOTHER _ 


SUSAN ELIZABETH HOWE 


She thinks she is the princess 
beloved of the castle and how 
disloyal of me to mention her bath. 


She thinks lights twinkle 

her dinner through a reflecting ball. 
Soon she'll waltz out 

of her wheelchair. She only sits 

to gather her breath, to sip 

peach punch, to sparkle. 


Of course I am jealous 

or I would see her in silver 

silk and a lavender sequined 
sash. She is shimmer and plunge, 
I am an old robe throwing 
myself across her loveliness. 


She thinks my plan 

is to grab her, stash her 

in a tub, numb her 

in cold water a thousand years. 
She hangs on to her arms, kicks 
high and fast, calls me a wicked 
crone, hideous. 


She will never consent 

to the stripping, the spray. 
No, she will cut off 

her hands and heels first, 
leap bleeding into the well 
and wait for the prince 

to pull her out 

of the drowning. 


Susan’s first poetry collection, Stone Spirits, won the 


Publication Prize of the Charles Redd Center for Western 
Studies. She is co-editor of Discoveries: Two Centuries 


of Poems by Mormon Women. 
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WINNING ESSAY 


One Saturday in February 2015, my husband and I were 
driving to a funeral for the four-year-old daughter of two 
close friends. She had been born with serious medical 
difficulties, and although it was miraculous that she had 
lived as long as she had,, we were all devastated by her 
sudden death. As we drove to the cemetery through brown 
farm fields in rural Maryland, I said to myself, “everything 
in my life is dead.” It wasn’t literally true, but it felt that 
way. 


Migraines that I had lived with since I was a teenager had 
flared, incapacitating me five to seven days per week. This 
meant taking a leave from my PhD program—I couldn’t 

stand to waste another semester of funding while lying in 
a dark room praying for sleep. I was living apart from my 
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husband, partially because of the nature of 
our training programs, but also because our 
marriage hadn’t been working. 


I defined myself by my abilities to plan, 
work hard, and fix problems. But my plans 
had all failed. I physically could not work, 
and even when I could my efforts yielded 
little visible progress. I could find no 
answers for the cause of my migraines, no 
way to make headway on my dissertation, 
and no healing in my eroding marriage to 
my best friend. 


No wonder I declared that everything was 
dead. But almost immediately, I had a clear, 
unbidden thought: get a dog. 


Iam emphatically not a dog person. I didn’t 
grow up with dogs and never saw their 
value. A dog seemed to be just another 
hassle, but with shedding fur, sticky drool, 
and bad smells. I’m allergic to animals. I 
even have a very real fear of dogs. 


But when I heard God telling me to get a dog, I also heard 
hope. So the following Monday morning I found myself in 
the living room of a quiet Mennonite family in Pennsylvania 
who had four puppies remaining from their dog’s most 
recent litter. I thought I’d just take a look and test my 
feelings. I was biased toward a female dog, but a male 
puppy trotted over and wouldn't leave me. He curled up in 
my lap. He kept reaching for me with his paw. Less than an 
hour later I had handed over $500 and was on my way back 
to Baltimore with a nine-week-old puppy on my lap. I had 
not a clue how to care for him. 


I named him Wendell, after the author Wendell Berry, who 
wrote of “the peace of wild things.” 


WENDELL seswcssstinses 
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Learning to care for Wendell gave me something 
manageable that I could do, and a source of joy in my life’s 
otherwise bleak landscape. I took him to a puppy class. I 
rubbed his belly each morning when he lumbered over and 
flopped on me. I felt exhilarated when he learned to give me 
a double high five. 


His puppy-sized bladder forced me out of my bed and 

out of my house sometimes ten times a day. He got me 

out of doors even more often once he learned to ring a bell 
whenever he “needed” to go outside. He helped me become 
more present in my community. My fluffy, happy dog made 
me appear more approachable. The introvert in me felt more 
comfortable greeting others because of Wendell. As we 
walked, we encountered people who lit up at his objective 
adorableness. I could sense that some needed a kind, brief 
hello and others needed someone to listen. I was able to 
connect with others in ways I would have missed by staying 
in my house. One day I sat with a thirteen-year-old girl who 
had been thrown out of a car by her abusive father. As I sat 
next to her on the curb, she held Wendell and cried as we 
waited together for the police and a social worker to arrive. 


It’s not an exaggeration to say that Wendell changed my life. 


It was my dog and not my increasingly distant husband 
who curled up next to me on the couch on June 8, 2015 
when I came home after learning that the cause of my recent 
migraines was a rapidly-growing tumor in my head. My 
husband didn’t offer, but I also didn’t ask, and we were both 
at the point where we needed the other person to make the 
first move. 


I realized then that Wendell wasn’t meant to rescue me 

from my problems so much as help me cope through them. 
Wendell gave me hope when I arrived home exhausted 

after hours of medical tests, but still without answers or 
good odds of survival. He’d dance, want to be chased, 

and overwhelm me with love. I received miraculous and 
generous support from my community of friends and family 
that lifted and sustained me in unprecedented ways, but 
when they all left, it was Wendell and me alone in the house. 


I was worried his puppy energy would be too much for 
me after the surgery that replaced one-third of my tumor- 
ridden skull with a polymer implant, but his happy dances 
gave my wrapped head a wide berth. He gently climbed 
onto the couch by my feet and slept with his head on my 
ankles. 


Icried quiet, grateful tears when I went on the first walk 
with him after my surgery. It was a very short loop but it 


had been a rough recovery and that ritual of a morning 
walk—which he had made possible—helped me feel 
normal. I had felt so irredeemably broken, and I needed to 
see that I would heal. 


Wendell’s favorite room was supposed to be the bedroom 
for the baby I was carrying when we had bought the house 
eight years ago. That pregnancy turned out to be the first 

of innumerable miscarriages. As each successive pregnancy 
failed, I began keeping the door to that room closed. At 
times I wouldn’t even enter it to sweep the oak floors. Once 
I stored a friend’s items there for six months—I wanted it to 
be so full that I just might forget how empty it was. 


Although I will praise my incredibly smart dog to anyone 
who will listen, I don’t believe he sensed that this bedroom 
needed his presence. No, he chose it because the bed is next 
to a window positioned perfectly for people watching. Even 
so, seeing a creature I adore loving this space heals my heart 
and fills this sunny, quiet room perfectly. 


Three weeks ago, my husband traveled to Baltimore to 
tell me he thought it was time to divorce. We had likely 
both come to that conclusion independently months ago. I 
even felt grateful we were finally talking about it. Even so, 
I was floored by the endless waves of loss and pain I also 
felt. When I dropped him off at the train station with few 
moments to spare, my husband of over ten years jumped 
out of the car, grabbed his bags, mumbled a “see ya,” and 
hurried away to catch his bus. I have never seen as much 
pain and sadness in his eyes as I did in that moment. 


Anticipating that this parting would be difficult, I brought 
Wendell along. As I sat stunned and crying in the car, my 
peaceful, wild thing nuzzled my arm and crawled onto my 
lap. We drove to the lake and ran loops around it until we 
were both exhausted. 


I’m adjusting to the idea of my new reality: life in a house 
with just my dog and me. For the first time in my life, I have 
no plan, no idea what my life or my career will look like. 

I don’t know how much longer I’ll be living in this city or 
when I'll complete my PhD. But we—Wendell and I—will 
be just fine. 


I know so little right now, but I do believe this: if God tells 
you to get a dog, go find your Wendell. 


Susan currently lives in Baltimore, Maryland, where she spends her 
free time perfecting her knowledge of antique apple varieties and 
writing about economics. 
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I didn’t write as much as I had initially planned to 
while on retreat at Anam Cara in Ireland. It was 
early spring, and a deep green was creeping over 
the face of the Irish mountains like a veil drawn 
slowly up. As I walked to the beach from the 
house, I passed enclosed fields full of sheep and 
speckled with darting lambs. I was sure that the 
briny, rocky seacoast would reveal a salt-flecked 
mermaid if I only watched the shifting surface of 
the waters for long enough. I spent hours sitting 
on rough stone, clutching a barely-used pencil and 
a notebook, staring at the cryptic gray-glass waves. 


An alchemical change came over me there: the 
kind of radical clarity that comes from total peace. 
I had often felt during previous writing projects 
that I was hammering away with a chisel at a great 
stone, and that if I just strained hard enough, an 
unassailable monument of words would emerge: 
pristine and forbidding and polished smooth. 

I had an idea of the kind of writing I should be 
doing and it chained me to that chisel. I only laid it 
aside for shorter pieces, like the one I had written 
for Exponent II. Then, I simply connected my 
fingertips to my heart and wrote. 


For the rest of my time at Anam Cara, I worked 

on laid-aside stories; I wrote poems in a small 
notebook; I started new tales inspired by the land 
around me. The land wanted to creep into my 
work and I let it. My word count was more modest 
than expected, but the words were truer. 
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